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FOREWORD 


TuIs is not a medical book. It is not con- 
cerned with illness nor with ailments calling 
for medical or surgical treatment, but is in- 
tended to bea practical guide for the assistance 
of those unfortunate persons who through 
weakened control in speech or action suffer 
the tortures of stammering and the discomforts 
of various tricks of voice and manner. The 
indications and rules given are based on a 
systematic building up of general self-control, 
and no encouragement is given to methods that 
profess to banish such troubles without effort 
on the part of the individual concerned. Exer- 
cises and instructions are arranged through- . 
out so that this little work can readily be used 
as a self-help book for daily use, and it is my 
sincere hope that it will bring encouragement 
and real help to many; whilst at the same time 
I trust that it will be found useful by parents, 
teachers, doctors, and all others who are com- 
monly asked to advise about the disorders with 
which it deals. 
THE AUTHOR 
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STAMMERING 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION—HABITS BAD AND GOOD 


Ir is surely evident enough to every observant 
person ‘that the world contains a host of unhappy 
people whose lot is hardly any concern of the doctor 
and who, in the absence of any definite system of 
mind-body assistance on scientific lines, wander about 
from pillar to post deriving what comfort they can 
from the well-meaning efforts of voice-trainers, 
muscle-trainers, mental healers, hypnotists, and many 
other folk who hope they have found a quick and 
certain means of conferring the power of complete 
self-control. What we want to-day are schools and 
teachers of applied psychology for the instruction of 
both young and old; all these matters of stammering, 
tricks of manner, self-consciousness, and so forth, 
are at root largely dependent upon states of mind 
restlessness, and their remedy is largely a question 
of tranquil minds acting with smoothly working 
brains. Whenever these things bother people whose 
local and general health is good, the basis of the 
difficulty is an upsetting or want of acquirement of a 
é 1 
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harmoniously ordered thinking apparatus—a badly 
tuned brain. Of course one must not ignore the 
fact that all such conditions as those under con- 
sideration are sometimes due to actual physical 
disease or ill-health; but, let us understand, under 
such circumstances the task in hand belongs essen- 
tially to the doctor, and instances of this sort do 
not come within the scope of this little work. It 
is important that this difference in two classes of 
morbid states of a similar kind should be clearly 
understood. The point at issue is quite simple. To 
put it briefly, whilst stammering, involuntary jerk- 
ings of limbs, excessive self-consciousness and over- 
sensitiveness, are on occasion due to serious disease 
of brain or other parts—and are then purely medical 
questions—it far more often happens that they 
occur in healthy individuals, and are then due to 
deficient mind control, and haphazard instead of 
regular brain-action. Present observations, rules, 
and self-help exercises are intended solely for this 
second group. But the fact is, there is no rapid 
“cure’’ for any of these disorders of control, and 
complete relief can only come in one way—that is, 
by the establishment of a correct habit in place of 
the old bad habit. Yet, again, this can only come 
by practice and determination. Long practice; 
weary hours of thought and practice. Not by any 
cure-all, nor specific remedy; nor alone by any form 
of physical exercise; not for certain even by 
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hypnotism, suggestion, or the new science of psycho- 
analysis. But by arduous practice, practice, practice 
of the new habit desired. The way is long and hard ; 
but it is sure. — 

Once a new—good—habit is firmly established, it 
will be as hard to break as was the old—bad—habit 
it has replaced. So the goal is worth striving for, 
because in its very nature it offers definite security. 
The task is twofold, because not only has a new habit 
to be formed, but it has to be constituted in the very 
teeth of a longstanding habit of exactly the opposite 
nature. : 

A habit once formed holds us in an iron-grip 
simply because its record is impressed on the patterns 
of the brain, and, just as a gramophone record yields 
the same tune time after time, so does a habit record 
result in the same set of actions once it is started off. 
Well might the Iron Duke exclaim—“ Habit a 
second nature! Habit is ten times nature!’’ The 
ball is set rolling always by the performance of the 
first simple act, and as the initial movement may 
occur quite by chance it sometimes happens that 
our habits run away with us. This is just what 
befalls so-called “‘ absent-minded” people. If one’s 
guest comes down to breakfast in his pyjamas and 
dressing-gown, with a bath-towel over one arm and 
a sponge under the other, we do not put him down 
as a lunatic. Not at all. We laugh at him for an 
absent-minded beggar, well-knowing that some such 
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ludicrous mischance may befall each of us at any- 
time. Although perhaps most of us could not quite 
clearly explain happenings of this kind, we know 
that in essence what causes them is, that whilst 
absorbed in thought the first act of an accustomed 
series—setting-off of a habit record in fact—is 
carried out and the brain automatically goes through 
the rest of the performance before the victim of 
‘““absent-mindedness’’’ becomes aware of what he 
is doing. Everyone can recall instances of automatic 
habit actions leading to results so absurd that their 
occurrence is indelibly impressed on the memory. 

The more engraved is any particular habit the 
more likely is it to trick a dreamy person into a 
foolish situation. A tired man gets home late and 
hurries upstairs to dress for dinner, and consciously 
pulling off his coat and waistcoat finds in a minute 
or two that he is half-way to bed without knowing 
it; or, as much more commonly happens, he finds 
himself winding up his watch preparatory to further 
bedward progress. Usually the watch-winding 
brings him to himself. How difficult at first it is 
to go to a new room or a new house after one has 
suddenly made a change in habits of years! What 
an effort is required not to go back to the old place 
in the old way ! 

Particularly when tired or flurried are people 
likely to yield to habits and perform complicated 
actions in an automatic way. A man caught in a 
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railway accident in a tunnel, but uninjured, told me 
that all he knew was that he was making a frantic 
effort to get out of the compartment and out of the 
tunnel. To look for his hat or baggage in the rack 
was out of the question! Nevertheless, when eventu- 
ally he emerged into daylight he found he had nearly 
all his belongings with him; his hat on his head 
and his bag in his hand! Evidently in the crisis 
his brain had acted automatically-and in obedience 
to the habit familiar to all of us of taking down 
one’s things from the travelling rack as we get up to 
leave a train. 

The sleep-walker, of course, shows us an extreme 
example of the force of habit as expressed in automatic 
action. He gets on very well until he wakes up, 
when in bewilderment he tries to grip the situation 
and succeeds in falling downstairs or walking through 
an open window. That is why it is always dangerous 
to awaken a sleep-walker if you cannot get near 
enough to protect him. Compared to the number 
of sleep-walkers who get off scot free, the number of 
those who get into difficulties is very small. 

The late Professor William James, one of the most 
practical thinkers who ever lived, in discussing habit 
extolled it as a merciful ruler of our lives; thus in 
one passage he wrote :!— 

‘“‘ Habit is thus the enormous fly-wheel of society 
and its most precious conservative agent. It alone 
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is what keeps us all within the bounds of ordinance, 
and saves the children of fortune from the envious 
uprising of the poor. It alone prevents the hardest 
and most repulsive walks of life from being deserted 
by those brought up to tread therein. It keeps the 
fisherman and deck-hand at sea through the winter ; 
it holds the miner in his darkness, and nails the 
countryman to his log-cabin and his lonely farm 
through all the months of snow; it protects us from 
invasion by the natives of the desert and the frozen 
zone.” 

The acquirement of a habit means actually the 
opening up of new links and paths of nervous impulse 
in the brain; constituted as it is of a marvellous 
network of countless fibres and cells, that organ waits 
in early years for the opening up of lines of com- 
munication between different parts of itself, and 
between itself and various regions of the body. The 
links are all there, the apparatus is ready, but until 
a message is forced down any particular line it will 
not work automatically. Once, however, a certain 
thought or action has been accomplished it can be 
reproduced ever so much more readily when occasion 
occurs. Supposing one wants to write down a letter 
or a sign from some foreign alphabet—a Chinese 
symbol for example—how unfamiliar the necessary 
movements of the pen seem; but how much easier 
it seems after a little practice! The writing of this 
new (to the individual) sign means the opening up 
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of an entirely novel set of brain communications 
bringing into play cells, network and fibres in a 
combination quite fresh to this particular brain. 
But once the new channels have been opened up 
the nerve-energy manifests itself much more easily 
through them on subsequent occasions. 

This is the secret of all habit, the secret of all control, 
the secret of all automatic actions; it explains how 
easy it is to write, play a musical instrument, eat, 
dress, or perform a thousand and one commonplace 
actions of life; it makes clear to us the difficulties of 
the kleptomaniac, the drunkard, or the drug-taker, 
as it does also the appalling swiftness with which 
morbid ideas and habits that have gained some hold 
sweep away resistance and evade the will. This 
wearing of channels in the brain tells us also why the 
STAMMERER who has got into the bad habit of speak- 
ing as he does, finds the ground swept away beneath 
him time after time when he would make a stand 
against his unruly organs of breathing and of voice. 
That habit and practice mean nothing else than 
forming paths of least resistance through which 
“ thoughts ’-—mental forces, if one likes to put it 
that way—find their way most easily at a given ~ 
signal, explains many things to the man of self- 
conscious tendency, or who is afflicted with any un- 
comfortable obsession of speech, thought, or action. 

The stammerer from morbid fears or beliefs has 
not only to form new channels in his brain, but he 
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has to block unfortunate paths through which his 
thoughts and energies have to his great misery so 
long travelled unhindered. It is thus a double task 
and ahard one. But depending as it does on definite 
physical workings in a physical organ—the brain— 
under the control of the will—it is obviously certain 
of fulfilment if it be persevered with. The worst 
stammerer in the world, the most tormented victim 
of any morbid habit or idea, can cure himself by 
steady practice, always provided there is no impair- 
ment of brain or general health such as to have 
weakened his will-power. Where this is the case, 
medical or surgical assistance is necessary before 
any progress can be made; the persons thus situated 
do not come within the sphere of those for whom I 
am now writing. But the morbid idea or bad habit 
does not of itself necessarily mean brain disease or 
incurable loss of will, and particularly where expert 
opinion has pronounced brain, nerves, and body free 
from taint or degeneration—the sufferer can go ahead 
to master his trouble, to block up old morbid channels, 
and to create new paths of thought, in the sure and 
certain knowledge that he will win in the end. But 
he must rely on himself. Encouragement from with- 
out is a good thing, but the arduous uphill task of 
forming new thought channels—of practising day 
by day—of “ sticking to it’’ in spite of disappoint- 
ment, setbacks, and discouragement, must be carried 
through by the individual concerned. And, as a 
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matter of fact, the really keen candidate for victory 
always reveals himself by the determined way he 
studies the principles of self-help and then invariably 
invents exercises and methods of his own for creating 
a new weapon of control. Do not rely alone on 
formal exercises and rules laid down by others. 
Work away and improvise your own methods of 
attack, never give the enemy a rest. Keep at him 
every day. Undermine the old habit. Substitute 
new thoughts and actions. Practise the new habits 
and thoughts unceasingly, untiringly, and you will 
most assuredly in time defeat your stammer, or other 
trouble of this kind, and get the better of your bogey 
whatever be his disguise. 

Of course, the younger the brain, the more im- 
pressionable it is; that is, the more readily are 
new channels opened up—new habits formed. 
The older one is, the more widened are the various 
paths and possible lines of communication. There 
is a limit of impressionable capacity even for an 
organ so absorptive, responsive, and plastic as the 
human brain. But that need not cause elderly 
people to despair. Their task in one respect may 
be harder, but in others it will be lighter, because 
will and judgment are invariably much more 
powerful in adults than in younger persons. So also 
is incentive greater, except in extreme age, when 
things do not seem so much worth bothering about. 
The exceptional plasticity of the brain in early life 
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only makes it all the more urgent that all auto- 
matic habits, and all methods of thought, control, 
and so forth be acquired as soon as possible. The 
responsibility lies, of course, with parents and 
teachers; also to some extent, and so far as oppor- 
tunity is given, to doctors and clergymen. 

_In concluding this chapter, let me give some 
practical hints. In the making of a new habit— 
in the carrying out of a new resolution—observance 
of the following rules makes for more certain and 
more rapid success. 

I. See that you get a good start. 

There can be no question that a good start is 
essential to the rapid acquirement of a new habit. 
No half-hearted measures promise success. But 
if the whole problem under consideration be care- 
fully thought out, individual possibilities examined 
and circumstances taken into notice, then—with 
mind fully made up—the plunge may be made with . 
confidence and determination, with the result that 
the new record is vigorously impressed on the brain 
at the outset. It is unwise to make a beginning 
until the ground has been carefully gone over and 
prepared; when this has been done the order 
must be—‘ Full steam ahead and no _ looking 
back !”’ 

II. Once started never let the old habit catch you 
out without going back and correcting your mistake. 
There is no doubt that a successful start is very 
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cheering, but at the same time it would be absurd 
to be discouraged because at first the old habit 
insists on asserting itself. Were.there no difficulty 
about breaking bad habits and in acquiring suc- 
cessful control—itself the happiest of all good 
habits—there would, after all, be no sufferers. It 
is in the great difficulty of the whole thing, and in 
the patient perseverance needed that the trouble 
centres; it is the laborious nature of the task in 
hand that calls for assistance, such as this book 
purports to give. 

Ill. Keep on telling yourself you intend to win, and 
take every opportunity of showing you mean this by 
practising the new habit. You must keep on trying 
if you want to make rapid progress, and once you 
have begun to attack the enemy the thing is to 
give him no rest until you have substantially broken 
his resistance. Stammerers are somewhat inclined 
to practise in private whilst putting off the day 
when they are to make a serious attempt to speak 
better in public; somehow or other they seem afraid 
that by special attempt to speak more fluently 
they will make things worse than ever. 

IV. Keep on practising, practising, practising your 
powers of successful control ; and above all do not let 
a single day go without trying to make progress in the 
vequived direction. 

It may seem a bore to have to give time and 
attention to these things, particularly when the 
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defect of control is not great. But it is a fact that 
in the long run it pays everyone to practise con- 
stantly their powers of control in every way—large 
and small—that is possible. It pays in health, in 
success and in happiness to make a point of taking 
out one’s sword of self-reliance and inspecting its 
fine edge; likewise it pays us to keep our armour 
of successful control bright and free from blemish 
or weakness. Making a point of not always giving 
way to harmless tastes or desires; knocking off 
one’s cigar or pipe occasionally just when one 
really likes to enjoy it ; seeing to it that tea or coffee, 
stimulants or luxuries of any kind, have no real 
power over us—all these things help to keep us fit 
for the day of battle with morbid ideas or false 
habits should it ever come; referring to such con- 
stant development of control at the expense of the 
minor incidents of life, in a way that must inevitably 
cause a certain amount of personal inconvenience. 
Otherwise the effort will be worthless. 


CHAPTER II 
SELF-CONTROL 


Two men set out to enjoy a fine sunny morning. 
One seats himself in the comfortable driving seat 
of an up-to-date motor car, and the other takes the 
reins in a light cart drawn by a spirited nag—and 
away they go. The motorist soon waves a friendly 
“Good-bye,” and vanishing round a distant bend 
of the road careers delightfully uphill and down 
dale, through sleepy sun-swept villages, past ancient 
cottages, and along inviting lanes. His brain 
becomes lulled by the soft singing of the air about 
him, his thoughts wander pleasantly whilst auto- 
matically he directs the marvellous mechanism that 
carries him, scarcely aware that he does so. Until, 
lo and behold! A careless carter drives out of a 
side-turning without warning, and before either can 
speak, car and cart have met with a crash. Much 
damage is done to both, although the angry drivers 
escape with a shaking. They are the more angry 
each with the other, inasmuch as they know that 
both were to blame for the catastrophe. The 
automobilist because he was dreaming, the other 
in that he urged his willing horses rapidly out into 
13 
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the main road without due heed as to passers 
by. 

The motorist has sacrificed the delicate machinery 
in his care to the habit of day-dreaming that troubles 
so many people. Whilst he gave attention to his 
driving, all was well. The panting machinery 
would even have pulled up at his call within a few 
yards. But without his guiding genius, beautiful 
in action and life-like in movement as it was, the 
car being a thing of matter without soul of its own, 
behaved as such. Did its careless owner expect it 
to warn him of threatening danger? How absurd 
to suggest such a thing, you will say. But he be- 
haved as if it had some mind of its own, did he not ? 

However, before philosophising further on this 
unfortunate incident in a country lane, let us go 
back and see what has happened to our other 
pleasure-seeker. After leaving home he, too, soon 
found himself in quiet bye-paths, and, likewise 
succumbing to the drowsy influences of the day, let 
his reins hang loosely in his fingers, giving himself 
up to dreamland’s fancies whilst his patient beast 
of burden ambled steadily along. Suddenly there 
is a jerk, and with broken reveries our driver comes 
sharply back to realities to find that his horse has 
stopped dead in front of a huge tree that lies across 
the road. Clearly the storm of the night before 
had thrown down this monster, and the news of its 
fall had not yet reached the neighbouring farm, 
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on land of which it stood. Still no harm has yet 
befallen the traveller that way, and the faithful 
horse has saved its master’s bones. Saved them 
in simple enough fashion, forsooth—saved them 
simply by stopping. Suppose our motorist friend 
had chanced this way whilst day-dreaming, what 
would have been his fate? Why, indeed, the car 
would have crashed into the obstruction with truly 
disastrous results. It certainly would not have 
saved its owner a broken head—simply by stopping. 
Each of these men set out to travel by aid of a 
marvellous machine, the one responsive and life- 
like, a modern motor-car; the other, a thing of 
flesh and blood, also a machine, but one endowed 
with a power of self-direction—the gift of being 
able to choose for itself a course of action. 

As the beast transcends the motor car by its 
inherent power of self-choice, so, but to a far great: 
degree, does Man transcend even the highest 
animals beneath him, in his ability to choose and 
control his thoughts and deeds. 

In the animal kingdom—apart from Man—the 
exercise of choice and self-control is, as a rule, but 
slightly developed compared with the exercises 
of those functions as we know them. Even‘such 
intelligent animals as the horse and the dog allow 
themselves mainly to be guided by the circum- 
stances of the moment as to their actions, readily 
submitting without revolt to the bidding of the 
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meekest human will, and but rarely vetoing their 
own conduct, or deliberately choosing a new path. 
In a word, they tend to take the line of least 
resistance on most occasions. 

Man, on the other hand, is accustomed to deliber- 
ate thought affecting even the trivial actions of 
daily life, and certainly through his developed 
power of choice and self-control is the unchallenged 
king of the animal world. Let him remember that 
self-control is the crown and sign of his kingdom. 
Nevertheless, in the beasts the faculty of choice 
and the elements of self-control are present, and by 
watching them we can judge how far Man has 
travelled upwards from the earlier periods of his 
history. By analysing the actions of a horse or 
dog can we most readily estimate the vastness 
of that inheritance which is ours by birth, yet which 
most of us take as a small commonplace of life that 
calls for little thought. 

Therefore, to whatsoever extent we let the gold 
of our precious gift of self-control get tarnished, 
so do we by so much drop back towards the 
stage when Man ran about as a savage thing, naked 
and painted; therefore, also, must the individual 
who from constitution, ill-health, or other cause, 
finds his self-control below what it should be realise 
that by so much he is behind, and by so much must 
pull up as quickly as he can. “ Forward, ever 
forward and upward,” is the motto graven on the 
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heart of the race, and it is up to everyone who feels 
himself lagging behind—be his the fault or not— 
to take the necessary steps to catch up as soon as 
possible. He must not waste time in uselessly 
bemoaning his fate. He must take off his coat and 
endeavour to become master of himself. 

Many of life’s saddest tragedies are the result of 
a failure to realise the treasure that lies in a firm 
will, habits of direct thinking, and the power of 
self-control. Often so little lies between success 
and failure that a hesitating manner, uncertain 
speech or embarrassed expression at a crucial inter- 
view may prevent a man being started on a path 
that will inevitably lead to wealth and position. 
Just a simple weakness of this kind may bar him 
for ever from the promise of a successful career, 
and by manifesting itself at a critical moment make 
all the difference between a life of interest, freedom 
and independence, and a dull routine existence on 
an office stool. Quite recently a junior clerk em- 
ployed in an important institution unexpectedly 
found himself one of three or four candidates chosen 
for a post far better than he had thought possible 
might be open to him for many years to come; 
found himself confronted with an opportunity that 
could scarcely come again in time to promise such 
a golden career as now seemed open. Moreover, 
on general grounds Mr Z, as we will call him, was 
far more experienced than either Mr A, Mr B, or 
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Mr C, who were also in the running. Yet whata 
tragedy of disappointment followed. Always a 
nervous, self-conscious young man, Mr Z had scarcely 
been ushered into the presence of the “ chief ’’ on 
the fateful day of decision, when he became obsessed 
with thoughts that he could not control his counten- 
ance, that he would appear incompetent, that he 
would blush, and, in short, generally make a fool 
of himself. What was the result? Instead of 
answering the questions put to him in a straight- 
forward manner to the best of his ability, he actually 
managed to convey such an impression of weakness 
and indecision that this valuable appointment 
passed from his grasp into the hands of a less ex- 
perienced junior. The promise of a lifetime vanished 
in the twinkling of an eye because he had never 
succeeded in acquiring that self-confidence and 
control that always make for success in every walk 
of life. 

Emperors, kings, and princes have all in their 
turn provided tragic examples of the fruits of 
indecision. It was want of grip, born of ill-health, 
that finally brought down Napoleon—changed him 
with appalling rapidity from a Dictator of Europe 
to a prisoner on a lonely island. Similarly it was 
want of definite thought-control, likewise due to 
illness, that led his successor on the French throne, 
Napoleon III., into the misery of Sedan. Where 
ill-health is the prime cause of vacillation none can 
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be blamed for its results, but they are none the less 
examples of what may happen when Man loses his 
grip of that power of self-control that has raised 
him to his exalted position in the world. As an 
example of sublime tragedy due to natural habits 
of indecision, the fate of Charles I. of England 
stands out with terrible clearness. Could that 
monarch have been brought to understand the 
wisdom of curbing his desires, thoughts, and actions, 
it is possible that he might have acquired a mental 
outlook and a habit of control that would have 
enabled him to have led his people to prosperity 
and peace at a time of great national upheaval, 
instead of having to lay down his life in ignominy. 
It is possible that even after he had fallen into the 
hands of the Parliamentary forces, Charles I. 
would have escaped his dreadful fate if he could 
have been determined and confident in his plans, 
but his unconquerable habit of indecision and in- 
ability to control himself seemed to become worse 
in adversity, and his name stands to-day in pages 
of indignity. 

Business men who have obtained positions of 
apparent security and soundness from time to time 
bring themselves face to face with calamity through 
failure of self-control in the hour of prosperity ; 
drunk with wealth, power, and the good things of 
the world, the wise habits of moderation and thought 
to which they owe success are discarded, and, en- 
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snared by unreasonable schemes, they end their 
careers. Brilliant generals and brave officers of all 
kinds have come to disgrace through a moment’s 
hesitation, when steady control of nerves and body 
alone could bring victory; few things in history 
make sadder reading than accounts of courts- 
martial which have revealed fatal deficiency of 
control in gallant soldiers or sailors whose dearest 
wish had been to serve their country to the last, 
but who have had to be condemned for hesitation 
and want of firm decision in the hour of trial. 

On the other hand, many ambitious and intelligent 
men utterly fail to attain conspicuous success 
owing to a want of confidence in themselves that 
spoils even their best work. Want of self-confidence 
of this kind is, of course, nothing more than a 
manifestation of weak control. The optimistic 
individual’s thoughts run naturally in happy grooves, 
and if he permits himself to be depressed through a 
setback, he nevertheless soon pulls himself together 
and forces his thoughts and attention to the work 
before him; whilst the pessimist who lacks con- 
fidence in himself has to waste valuable energy in 
trying to take a cheerful view of things, and, not 
having learnt to control his thoughts, finds them 
continually lapsing back to doubt and foreboding, 
so that not only does his doubtful attitude handicap 
him from the start, but he never gets the best use 
of his powers. 
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It is very unfortunate that persons afflicted in 
this way are so inclined to accept their burdens as 
a fixture, deeming it out of the question that they 
may get rid of this spiritual deadness and rise 
above the encumbrances of doubting and fearful 
thought that stand between them and the achieve- 
ment of their ambitions. In all walks of life there 
are men whose knowledge and experience merits 
their obtaining a position of distinction in their 
work, yet who through some want of control in 
speech, thought, or action convey an impression 
of but moderate efficiency to those with whom 
they are brought into contact. With a little 
recollection most of us can call to mind lamentable 
examples of this sort of comparative failure. There 
is Mr Smith, for example, who did so well at school 
and college, but who has never ‘‘ made good ”’ as 
a barrister, to the infinite disappointment of himself 
or his friends; true enough he makes a living, but 
far more than this mediocre success might have 
reasonably been expected from a man with his 
record. What is the secret of his inability to grasp 
the gleaming prizes which hang within reach of a 
brilliant barrister? Surely it is because Mr Smith, 
with all his brain power, is the victim of a restless, 
nervous habit suggesting want of strength. He 
plucks feebly at his chin and repeats with irritating 
insistency, weak undecided phrases, such as— 
“Yes! Yes! We will hope so.” ‘“ Yes! Yes! 
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We will hope so! To be sure! we will hope so.” 
Similarly there is the Rev. Mr Jones, admittedly 
a fine scholar and thinker, who has never yet drawn 
a large congregation because all the good things 
he might say, all the soul-stirring sermons he might 
preach, are broken, marred, and lost in the hurried, 
half-frightened, monotonous diction that he treats 
his hearers to. But for this want of voice-control 
Jones would go far indeed in his honoured calling. 
And to match these truly sad instances of nervous 
want of control forming a barrier to success, one 
calls to mind the unfortunate case of young Dr 
Brown, whose student career gave promise of great 
expectations, but whose stammering speech and 
habitual self-deprecatory manner make patients 
hesitate to confide themselves to the care of a man 
apparently so lacking in strength and decision.! 
And all these things are, at bottom, due to a 
failure of mental grip, to a want of control of 
thoughts which has in time developed to such an 
extent that the sufferer, although well aware of 
his weakness, shrinks from the appalling conflict 
which must be entered upon before it can be over- 
come. It is never too late to mend even in this 
respect, but the battle is far easier the earlier in 
life it is fought; and obviously the more readily 
the victory is won the less opportunity will there 


1 Smith, Jones, and Brown are, it need scarcely be said, en- 
tirely fictitious characters—taken just as types of sad reality. 
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be for the faulty habit to prejudice success. Self- 
consciousness, stammering, morbid thoughts, and all 
forms of nervousness in speech, thought, or action 
should be tackled as soon as they appear; when 
noticed in children it is the urgent duty of parents, 
friends, and guardians to initiate a campaign to 
strengthen the boy or girl whose future happiness 
and career is thus threatened. 

Unfortunately, it seldom happens that parents 
recognise the signs of disaster and adopt such plans 
as will save trouble later on; children wanting in 
stability of mind are so often delicate that those 
who have charge of such youngsters are afraid to 
make use of seemingly harsh measures of teaching 
self-control. If people responsible for spoiling 
delicate, nervous children realised the misery they 
are laying up for someone in after-life, they would 
think twice before yielding to Johnnie’s impor- 
tunities, or Grace’s fits of crying; once a quick, 
excitable child has learnt to get its own way by 
an outburst of temper, an exhibition of crying, a 
screaming fit, or by throwing itself about, it has 
fastened round its mother’s neck a millstone that 
will be difficult to cast off. Woe to you unlucky 
mothers and fathers who let an only son or daughter 
go its own way from early years should it develop 
any nervous tendency; for your own miseries will 
only be equalled by that of your offspring when he 
or she finds a network of involuntary bad habit 
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hampering every contact with the world of affairs 
and success. Often it is only an inherent common- 
sense that saves the child of normal health and 
mind from the lamentable effects of “‘ spoiling ”’ ; 
where a nervous, egotistical temperament finds no 
place for this commonsense, truly a demon of self- 
will and selfishness takes possession of the one-time 
darling, and makes its victim a terror to self, relation, 
and friends. On the other hand, when a tormented 
mother—distracted beyond description by a young 
fury who having gradually got the upper hand is 
terrorising a household—determines to seek some 
means of relief, her love for her self-willed child often 
blinds her to the true state of affairs; she cannot 
bear to think that these outbursts—these exhibi- 
tions of utter callousness to the feelings of others— 
represent the personality of her loved one, so she 
persuades herself that it is suffering from a “‘ disease ”’ 
and forthwith proceeds to find a “cure.”” No more 
disastrous cause of action could be followed. If 
medical advice is sought and educational measures 
advised so well and good. But it more usually 
happens that patent medicines and marvellous 
“systems ’’ of exercises or special health resorts 
are tried in turn. It even happens that the aid of 
a faith-healer is sought to exercise the demon of 
unrighteousness. All to no good. The little tyrant 
accepts all these things in a spirit of critical con- 
tempt. The only thing he fears is the discipline 
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of a good tutor, and this is the only thing that can 
make a man of him. 

Of course the whole question is one of education. 
Not so much of education in the popular sense of 
cramming with elementary knowledge, as in the 
literal sense of the Latin word “‘ educo”’ =I lead 
out of. Yes; that is #. Boy or girl, the best 
elements of character must be sought for and “ led 
out.” All good human qualities must be carefully 
nourished, whilst the seeds of self-control planted 
in every child at birth—Nature’s golden gift, 
Man’s crowning glory—must be watered and matured 
till, in spite of the greatest difficulties, they sprout, 
and an understanding of self-mastery and ability 
to control temper, to guide speech, and to safeguard 
actions makes the previously petulant, nervous, 
ill-tempered child a little man or woman with all 
life’s treasures to choose from. 

Let sorely tried parents cease from trying to cure 
by pills, potions, or exercises, habits of indulgence 
and self-will that are largely the result of their own 
mistaken way of bringing up a nervous little one. 
A bad system of education must be replaced by a 
good one, and all will be well. But let them be 
warned in time by an exhibition of temper, by a 
morose disposition, by nail-biting, or evidence of 
ill-nature that things are not as they should be and 
make a change in their system before it is too late. 


CHAPTER IIT 


STAMMERING AND OTHER TRICKS OF 
SPEECH AND MANNER 


ONE of the commonest mishaps occurring to human 
beings through a slipping of proper control is con- 
fusion of speech. Just as by ages and ages of per- 
severance Man has erected a wonderful monument 
of endeavour and progress—his highly developed 
languages—so he must exercise his highest faculties 
to make use of this special means of communicating 
with his fellows ; and thus it is that a slight dulling 
of the brightness of his armour of self-mastery is 
likely to show itself immediately in some impedi- 
ment of speech. Any such impediment at once 
attracts attention to the unfortunate person it 
afflicts; other forms of nervousness or want of 
control may on occasion be skilfully hidden, and 
the onlooker remain ignorant of the conflict within 
his guest or chance acquaintance, but not so with 
obstructed speech. Many self-conscious or very 
nervous people learn little tricks whereby their 
infirmity may be made to escape notice, and, 
although no intelligent person will think the less of 


anyone bothered with a trick of voice or manner, 
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all so troubled naturally gain much satisfaction 
from successfully hiding their weakness. But the 
stammerer or stutterer betrays his trouble the 
minute he opens his mouth, and in strange company 
is usually so wrought up with anticipation that his 
first attempt at speech is particularly disastrous. 
There is no escape for this one, and whatever happens 
he must perforce drag round this millstone of con- 
fusion that exhausts his energies, spoils his temper, 
annoys his friends, and constantly stands between 
himself and success with a big S. Not only is there 
no likelihood of the stammerer remaining undis- 
covered, but there is no better chance of his friends 
avoiding their dose of misery; perhaps in this 
there is just a spice of humour to leaven a truly 
unfortunate situation, for through habit the 
stammerer sometimes suffers less than friends who 
go through mental torments when watching his 
fearful efforts to tell a story or join in a simple 
conversation. Yet would he not be indignant 
were we to sympathise with his companions more 
than with himself? Sensitive people commonly 
feel very much for anyone who is caught in the 
agonies of a stammering fit; they would do any- 
thing to help him out with his difficulties and are 
generally most kindly disposed. Of course we all 
feel most sympathetic towards a stammerer— 
except, perhaps, when he is first of a long queue of 
people at a railway booking office stuck with his 
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mouth wide open—and we are last, with only a 
minute to catch our train; for it happens to the 
calmest amongst us occasionally to falter or forget 
a word, a name, an address, or even the place to 
which we wish to travel. Indeed, most of us have 
had some such experience ; lapses of memory being 
most likely to occur when we are hurried. But 
under similar circumstances the man with an im- 
pediment of speech becomes absolutely helpless. 
His brain seems to stop working, or what nervous 
energies he can find seem to go to every other 
department of the body but the organs of speech, 
which are for the time being put right outside his 
scope of successful control. 

This is just the position of a clerk in an office - 
who suddenly has to face an enquiry despite a bad 
stammer that has been a burden all his life. Possibly 
he has been content with some subordinate job 
that has enabled him to make a living without 
having to appear in the limelight, but on this day, 
owing to the absence of a fellow-worker, he has to 
come forward and give a hand with callers. The 
utter misery of a stammerer so placed is really very 
great. Only those who have experienced the woes 
of hindered speech, or who have made a special 
study of these cases, can properly enter into the 
depressing state of mind thus occasioned. From the 
first moment when he is told to come forward until 
the actual crisis of some stranger speaking to him, 
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our victim is borne down with an overpowering 
load of fearful anticipation; he can scarcely do 
simple routine work properly; he is flushed and 
uncomfortable; his tongue seems too big for his 
mouth ; and then, whilst he is deep in thought about 
his awful state—to him magnified ten thousand 
times worse than it really is—lo! and behold !— 
in walks the dreaded stranger and says sharply : 
“Ts Mr Brown in?” After an agonised and 
spasmodic moment some weird sound is got out 
and the confused addressee bolts for assistance. 

Or, again, a nervous stutterer is suddenly asked 
a question by a passer-by, or a fellow-traveller in 
a public conveyance, and the shock smashes _ his 
machinery of voice to pieces so that he can merely 
stare and gasp helplessly. 

Can any other condition troubling people who are 
sound in brain and body be more pitiable ? Is there 
any other state of things short of actual physical 
defect or deformity that can occasion more misery ? 
Probably not; because a bad stammer or stutter 
puts a man out of all friendly relations with his 
fellows, apart from his intimates, and so shuts him 
off, as it were, from general friendliness with the world 
at large, exiling him into a waste place where he 
is alone with his thoughts. Worse follows, for 
exile leads to lessening self-confidence, and his 
nerve gets poorer and poorer to the great increase 
of his suffering and miserable anticipation. 
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However, in extending sympathy and a helping 
hand to stammerers we must not forget that there 
is a large class of persons who are most truly their 
brothers and sisters in distress—suffering as they 
suffer, equally thrown back upon themselves, in 
just the same way marked out from amongst their 
fellows by a troublesome infirmity. I refer, of 
course, to those afflicted with some convulsive 
movement of face, head, body or limbs. And, 
again, I must at once emphasise the circumstance 
that we are only now concerned with such disorders 
—whether of speech or action—which are not due 
to definite nervous or other disease; our concern 
is non-medical and has solely to do with the self- 
help of those who have ascertained that their 
trouble is not one calling for medical or surgical 
treatment. 

In some people—usually possessed of what is 
commonly known as highly-strung nerves—jerky 
habits of head, face or limbs seem very likely to 
develop, and the worse these become the more do 
they sap their victim’s confidence in his powers 
of control. One of the commonest instances of 
such a condition is that twisting or retraction of 
the head, termed “ wry-neck,’”’ which, although 
frequently a secondary result of organic disease, 
none the less often occurs without apparent physical 
cause, and under such circumstances the sufferer 
can do a great deal to help himself by following 
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out the principles and exercises described in later 
chapters of this book. 

No advantage is to be gained by going into details 
of all tricks of manner or action that obsess un- 
fortunate persons; sufficient to each victim is the 
misery thereof. Among the simpler varieties of 
such convulsive movements—technically known as 
“tics ’’—perhaps the most common are wry-neck, 
spasmodic blinking, and facial contortions of all 
kinds, including varieties of coughing, laughing, 
and even crying. Sometimes the trick of action 
affects speech and results in some little exclamation 
being made or word repeated during the course 
of every sentence; sometimes it takes the form of 
touching certain things or making certain move- 
ments under particular circumstances as a sort of 
ritual that has to be gone through. Technical 
records contain accounts of extraordinary examples 
of very complicated tricks influencing daily action 
in an almost incredible manner; but for present 
purposes the matter can rest with the brief indica- 
tions just given. 

To the writer it is a constant source of wonder- 
ment that people who suffer in this way do not 
always make every possible effort to overcome 
their infirmity. The explanation seems to lie in a 
common misunderstanding of the nature of the 
condition. Of course, where the sufferer believes 
himself to be afflicted with some sort of a physical 
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disease which must be “‘cured”’ before he will be 
able to speak properly, he naturally throws the 
responsibility on to other shoulders and makes little 
attempt to help himself. 

“I suffer from this wretched disease,’ argues 
the stammerer, ‘‘and it is for doctors or voice- 
specialists to cure me of it. It is not my job 
to cure stammering either in myself or others.” 

And so he goes on trying one alleged “cure” 
after another—for there are many to be had—all 
the while trying to get someone to do for him what 
he ought to do for himself; after all, it is much 
easier to take some medicine, however salt and 
nasty it may be, than to practise self-control exer- 
cises several times daily! Yet the latter method 
is the only reasonable way. How can one “cure” 
what does not exist ? If stammering were a definite 
‘disease’? perhaps somebody might discover a 
“cure’’ for it. But as it is essentially a bad habit 
of nerves and muscles, it follows that it can only 
be got rid of by the substitution of a good habit— 
that is, by practice. To use the word “cure” 
under such circumstances is to give it quite an un- 
accustomed significance. Stammerers and others 
are frequently astonished—and, indeed, sometimes 
annoyed—when told that the relief of their trouble 
is chiefly their own job. But it is so nevertheless. 

Certainly one must be absolutely fair, and admit 
that even if a stammerer accepts one’s statement 
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that he must conquer his impediment himself as a 
rule he has little or no idea of what he has to do. 
Fortunately his instructions can be given quite 
simply, and once he has grasped the principles 
on which stammering occurs—once he understands 
why he stammers—he will be able to comprehend 
equally well how he may obtain relief; and it is the 
main object of this little book to explain the causes 
of stammering and other tricks, so that any victim 
thereof can be put into the happy position of being 
able to follow a path that must inevitably lead to 
increasing relief the more he perseveres with it. 
It must be repeated that these remarks only apply 
to what may be termed non-medical or non-surgical 
impediments. Where the difficulty is due to, or 
aggravated by, some unhealthy condition or obstruc- 
tion of nose, mouth, or throat, it is quite clear that 
the case belongs to a different category altogether, 
and that no progress can be made until the necessary 
measures for relief of the physical trouble have been 
taken. That, of course, is a purely medical question, 
and not one for discussion now; this work being 
essentially non-medical and intended for the general 
reader. 

As noted already stammerers and their confréres— 
particularly the very nervous variety—are inclined 
to waste much time and money in a vain pursuit of 
a “quick cure,’ doubtless being encouraged by 
the fact that every now and then one of them actually 
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does obtain speedy relief, the ‘“‘ cure’ being some- 
times of quite a miraculous or dramatic character— 
as where an electrical application to the throat 
gives such impetus to the vocal mechanism and 
self-confidence to the stammerer that he gets a 
good start with his speech and is able to keep his 
control thereafter. But even under these happy 
circumstances the “ cure ’’ will rarely be permanent 
if the individual concerned is not able to ‘‘ make 
good’ by a few days’ practice amongst people he 
knows fairly well. Such sudden brilliant ‘ cures ”’ 
are unstable for some little time, and it does not 
take much to cause a relapse to the old state of 
affairs; should this happen subsequent relief is 
much harder to obtain than before. In any case 
miracles of recovery amongst stammerers are quite 
vare and the average victim is unwise to build his 
hopes upon such ; particularly where there is a sure 
road to improved speech if he only cares to take 
his coat off and trudge along it patiently, not turn- 
ing back, and confidently keeping his eyes fixed on 
the longed-for goal; . letting not disappointment 
overcome him, nor cause him to give up on some of 
those “bad days ”’ that will most surely come to 
him before he is through with this thing. 

At one time I thought it possible that these 
“‘ quick cures ’’ might be made more common with 
the help of modern psychological methods, but 
careful trial and observation have convinced me 
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that for one stammerer who gets joyful relief, there 
are many who only court disappointment; the 
search for the marvellous here as elsewhere usually 
leads to waste of time and energy. Stammerers 
should start on the golden way to recovery the very 
instant they have got to the bottom of their trouble 
and realised that their affliction is not a “ disease ”’ 
but a habit; that is, realise it to the point of being 
able to explain the disorder in simple and readily 
understandable language. To this end then we 
may now quite well proceed to unravel the mysteries 
of voice-production in speech, learning how it is 
that Man controls that: marvellous method of com- 
munication with his fellows which we call “ talk- 
ing,” accepting it without question as one of the 
commonplaces of everyday life, when all the while 
it is one of Nature’s great wonders. | 


CHAPIER IV 
VOICE AND SPEECH 


ONE of the most simple methods of making a musical 
or other sound is by causing strings or wires— 
that is, fibres of some kind or another—to vibrate. 
After all what we call “sound ”’ is the impression 
made on us by certain vibrations in the air. A 
solid substance of some kind is made to vibrate— 
one strikes a gong for example—and its vibrations 
are communicated to the surrounding atmosphere : 
travelling into the ear these shiverings in the air 
set up a sympathetic trembling in the “drum of 
the ear,’’ and as a further consequence a record of 
these vibrations is caused to travel along the great 
nerve of the inner ear—the auditory nerve—to the 
brain, where it is analysed and interpreted as the 
various sounds that are a familiar part of our daily 
experience. 

Such tiny waves in the air are formed by anything 
that is made to shiver or tremble, but inasmuch as 
the human ear can only appreciate those of a certain 
sharpness, no more than a limited range of these 
air tremors are made known to us as sounds; some 


people are more sensitive in this respect than others, 
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so that, for example, they can hear the tiny treble 
cry of the bat which is unheard by the majority. 
Whether one strikes a drum, draws a bow over the 
- Slightly strung strings of a violin, twangs a banjo 
with the finger tips, blows through a horn, or 
whistles with pursed lips, the principle is the same ; 
and in making instruments to soothe himself with 
musical sound Man has gone always to Nature in 
the first instance for his lessons in craft. Some of 
Nature’s grandest music is caused by fierce winds 
rushing through nooks and crannies on mountain- 
sides, or tearing through forests with such force 
that the tree tops vibrate as if they were the strings 
of some huge instrument; imitating Nature Man 
has always sought music by blowing air swiftly 
through tubes in which some vibrating body is set, 
or by striking tightly stretched strings or resonant 
surfaces. Moreover, by a miracle of ingenuity, Man 
has found means of so regulating both vibrators— 
rush of air or blow of hammer—that the vibrating 
strings or surfaces can be made to give out the 
infinite range of notes that pleases one’s ears to- 
day. Moreover, when Nature fashioned a sound- 
making apparatus in her creatures, she did not 
disdain her old well-tried methods, and in her later 
efforts relied on the swift blowing of air through 
flaps of tissue set in the throat; it being in this 
way that all the noises of domestic animals and 
beasts of prey are produced. The songs of birds 
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are also made by throat vibrations, whilst insects, 
on the other hand, make their strange variety of 
sound by shiverings of wings or limbs. In man— 
her masterpiece—Nature chose to place nothing 
less than a grand organ, with a range of sound and 
variety of harmony that must always call forth 
our interest, wonder, and praise. 

Our lungs, of course, form an excellent pair of 
bellows for forcing air under pressure through the 
throat, and this alone would suffice to produce 
some sort of noise by setting up a vibration in folds 
of the lining membranes of the air-passages; or, 
indeed, by causing to shake rapidly that little 
curtain at the back of the mouth—the soft palate 
—which, when vibrating, enables us to roll our “ r’s,”’ 
and causes snoring noises when we are asleep. That 
alone, however, would by no means have corre- 
sponded with the high estate on earth to which our 
race has been called, and so Nature developed a 
special little organ-piece set about half-way between 
the outer air and the bellows ; this special develop- 
ment is, of course, the voice-box — technically 
known as the “larynx ’’—a conspicuous structure 
of firm gristle, the front of which sticks out pro- 
minently in our necks, and is known familiarly as 
our ““Adam’s Apple’’! As everyone knows this 
voice-box is not simply a chamber somewhat more 
roomy than the rest of the air-passage, for it pos- 
sesses as its chief feature two delicate folds of 
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membrane stretched across it from back to front, 
and lying closely parallel to each other so as to 
leave but a small space for air to pass between. 
These delicate membranes are the ‘ vocal cords,” 
which vibrate when brought close together as air 
rushes between and so produce the sounds which we 
call ‘‘ voice.” That is, of course, sounds which 
have no special meaning. For there is yet another 
marvel to study here. Treasure upon treasure 
for Man’s assistance and pleasure. Miracle upon 
miracle. For we are able to control the tightness 
and position of our vocal cords, so that an infinite 
gradation of voice can be produced, and, as a 
consequence, the myriad sounds which we have 
built up into “speech.” It is sufficiently clear 
that a high degree of control must be developed 
and retained before we can hope to make the best 
use of this marvellous human musical-box. 

At this point it will be well for the general reader 
to make certain that he is quite clear in his mind as 
to the difference between voice and speech. 

When the chest is expanded and filled with air 
the human organ is ready to play. The vocal 
cords in the voice-box being then brought closely 
together, and air expelled from the lungs with 
some force, a vibration is set up in these stretched 
“strings,” and a sound issues forth from the mouth. 
Such a possibility of making a loud sound in the 
throat obviously we share with the higher animals, 
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and although we do not give such sound any special 
names in the latter, in ourselves we call it VOICE. 
Strictly speaking—from the physiological point of 
view—one might quite correctly speak of a cow's 
voice, and a dog’s voice, or a bird’s voice. But such 
use of the term is obviously so unusual that it 
would only occasion ridicule and suspicion of 
thorough ignorance. On the other hand, people 
constantly use the term “ voice’ outside its proper 
sphere. Thus we say “Madame So-and-so has a 
good voice,” or “‘ Mr Jones is in splendid voice just 
now ’’—or we speak of a “‘ singing voice.’’ Actually 
there is no such thing as a voice; but we have got 
into the habit of using the word to mean not only 
sound made by air setting in vibration the vocal 
cords, but the particular quality of the ‘ noise”’ 
thus made by individuals. Of course, in discussing 
such a subject as stammering one must keep to the 
strictly technical use of terms to avoid misunder- 
standing and confusion; so in this book VOICE 
means nothing more than the sound we make when 
we breathe out with our vocal cords so set that they 
vibrate in response thereto. 

What then is SPEECH? The term should be 
carefully reserved to indicate those modifications 
we effect in the sound made in our voice-boxes so 
that we can express our thoughts and wishes 
aloud. 

SPEECH is specially adapted Voice. 
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And Sonc is an especially tuneful and harmonious 
form of SPEECH. 

Remember these definitions are quite arbitrary 
and merely made for our convenience in talking 
about these things. Obviously no sharp line can 
be drawn between VoIcE and SPEECH—or between 
SPEECH and Sonc. Some primitive races con- 
verse by means of sounds—noises—that we should 
recognise as VOICE, but certainly not as SPEECH, 
until it was made plain that these noises were 
conversational. 

And whilst we are on this question of definitions 
it will be as well to come to some understanding 
about the terms STAMMERING and STUTTERING. 

As usually comprehended STAMMERING means a 
difficulty in producing consonant sounds—b, c, d, 
f, g; J, k, I, m,n, p, q, fr, S, t, v, W, x, z—whilst 
STUTTERING indicates trouble with vowel sounds— 
a, e, i, O, U, y. 

So that taking for example the sentence— 

BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES! 
the STAMMERER will get his mouth stuck open and 
have a long pause before saying “‘ Britannia ’’; but 
having got out the Br or B—the rest may come 
with a rush and a breathless descent on the second 
syllable—so that he says— 

Br—i—tannia .... r—u—u-—les ... th—e 
waves.” 

Finishing up with a sudden rush on “ waves.”’ 
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As contrasted with this the true STUTTERER can 
get over the “ Br” quite readily, but as he is beaten 
by the vowel sound “i” he goes on repeating the 
“B’”’ at an increasing rate to the distress of himself 
and his friends. Thus he makes it :— 

“‘B-B-B-B-B-BBB—ritt—t—t-t-t-t-a-n-n-n- 
n-n—ia r-r-r-r-r-ules th-th-th-th-th-e w-w- 
W-Ww-w-aves,’’ 

However, aS STAMMERERS may have difficulty 
with their vowels as well as with their consonants 
it is best for practical purposes to drop the term 
STUTTERING altogether, just remembering that it has 
been used for that form of stammering in which 
there is constant repetition of consonant sounds 
owing to difficulty with vowels. Note carefully 
that the causes of stuttering are exactly the same as 
those of stammering, being dependent on an in- 
ability—under certain circumstances—of making 
a sound—voicE—in the voice-box. 

In more formal language—STAMMERING and 
STUTTERING are speech impediments in which the 
subject thereof is unable to vocalise—that is, unable 
to ‘‘ make voice.” 

In short, the STUTTERER does not require a 
book to himself, and persons who have come to 
regard themselves as STUTTERERS as distinct from 
STAMMERERS, will please note that everything said 
about the latter applies to themselves, remembering 
that itis a matter of convenience to drop one of 
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two terms both popularly used in reference to 
similar conditions; and as the words STUTTER— 
STUTTERER—and STUTTERING—are not so commonly 
used aS STAMMER and its fellows, we will agree to 
drop them. 


CHAPTER V 
WHY SOME PEOPLE STAMMER 


IF one closely watches a stammerer two things can 
usually be noted, namely— 
that his breathing is jerky, and 
that he is “ nervous’’—(using that term in its 
most general sense). 

Clearly the first item alone is quite sufficient to 
upset the regularity and steadiness of speech. 
What sort of music should we get out of an organ 
in which the bellows were blown by a rheumatic old 
parishioner whose best efforts were hardly enough 
to keep the wind-pressure up, and who dozed 
quietly every few minutes? Certainly one would 
not expect to obtain anything more ambitious 
than a few jerky notes—some faint, some. loud, 
some hurried together and others disconnected 
- without rhyme or reason. 

And it is just the same with the human organ. 
Unless a steady pressure of air is kept up in the 
throat by regular breathing the sounds coming 
from the voice-box will be uneven and jumpy; 
whilst if the easy flow of air into and out of the 


chest be not comfortably controlled, speech will 
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necessarily be harsh, jerky, and full of surprises 
both to speaker and listener. 

When jerky uncontrolled breathing is accom- 
panied by “‘nervousness”’ the plight of the stam- 
merer is as bad as it can be. After all ‘ nervous- 
ness ’’—want of self-confidence, with feeling of 
flurry or haste—of itself may be quite sufficient 
to upset the easy intake and output of air that is 
so essential for comfortable speaking. And as the 
bad habit of jerky breathing so often occurs in 
a nervous person we very commonly associate 
stammering with the nervous, excitable tempera- 
ment. Occasionally one meets with a stammerer 
who appears to have plenty of self-confidence, and 
where this is so relief is likely to be all the more 
readily obtained when the right plan is followed ; 
but more often than not his lasting difficulty has 
made him nervous, and wanting in confidence, even 
though originally free from “nerves.’’ On the 
other hand, one very frequently meets people who 
speak quite evenly and distinctly until they are 
suddenly surprised or disturbed by emotion, when 
the ‘‘ nerve storm ’”’ which sweeps over them com- 
pletely upsets the balance of their speech apparatus, 
and so causes them to stammer pitifully for the 
time being. In some highly-strung individuals 
very little disturbance of equilibrium suffices to set 
the “‘nerves”’ of speech on edge as part of the 
general flurry, and such stammering can obviously 
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only be relieved by the gaining of general nervous 
control. Still in the average instance both these 
causes have to be taken into consideration, and 
inasmuch as strengthened control of breathing 
increases general nerve tone, whilst strengthened 
will-power helps bodily control, it is important that 
EVERY stammerer pays due attention to BOTH points. 

All the spasmodic troubles—often seen—the 
grimaces, facial contortions, irregular movements 
of arms and head—are secondary to the jerky 
spasm in the breathing apparatus. It seems as if 
Nature, on finding an individual trying to speak 
without first getting up steam properly, makes a 
wild attempt to carry the thing off successfully and 
releases an excess of energy; indeed, floods the 
nerve channels with so much nerve-force that it 
overflows into face, head, and—sometimes—arms 
and hands. 

Clearly, then, for practical purposes, the stammerer 
who is determined to help himself must attack his 
trouble from the two points of view mentioned 
above :— ; 

1. Trying to increase his will-power in the direc- 
tion of CONTROL of all muscles, but particularly in 
regard to his breathing apparatus. 

2. Learning a habit of quiet REGULAR AND STEADY 


1 It will be understood that the terms nerve-energy and nerve- 
force are here used as readily understood colloquial expressions 
without reference to the strictly scientific definitions of “‘ energy” 
or “ force.” 
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BREATHING—making sure that at each breath he 
really does fill the chest with enough air for the 
purposes of ordinary conversation. | 

Many suggested “‘cures’’ for stammering have 
failed through neglect of one of these two essential 
rules. And we still find great claims made for 
systems of treatment in which either the physical 
fault or the nerve fault is ALONE considered. Such 
methods may help a few people here and there, but 
in the long run they cannot be strongly relied on to 
help the average case. 

One of the most curious things about stammering 
is that, whilst the stammerer will usually at once 
acknowledge his nervousness and want of self- 
confidence, he will very often find it difficult to 
believe there is anything wrong with his breathing. 
So that it is as well that every victim of this trouble 
should convince himself by personal experiment as 
to the presence of this weak spot in his vocal 
mechanism. 

How can this best be done ? 

Firstly, by getting him to place one hand flat on 
the pit of his stomach whilst speaking, when he will 
find that the lower part of his body—the abdomen— 
instead of filling out during breathing in and steadily 
collapsing whilst speaking, as in normal people, is 
held rigidly for a moment and then behaves spas- 
modically, jumping in correspondence with the 
jerky character of his utterances. This is because 
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the main muscle for inflating the chest—the 
diaphragm—which is working when we breathe in 
and blow out the “‘ stomach,”’ shares in the general 
spasm, its uncertain movements being readily con- 
veyed to the hand held on the abdomen as sug- 
gested. These spasmodic movements of chest and 
“stomach ’’—particularly the latter—the stam- 
merer should contrast with the steadier movements 
in a person speaking easily and distinctly. Once 
he has made this discovery, he will have a definite 
object in view—he will feel that here at anyrate is 
something to make a good beginning with—and if 
keen he will lose no time in trying to attain such a 
comfortable habit of breathing and speaking that 
his hand when placed on his “ stomach”’ feels no 
jerks and unsteadiness. 

When he has reached that much-to-be-desired goal 
he will no longer stammer. 

If any stammerer wants convincing about this 
important point and mistrusts his own movements, 
let him find an opportunity of testing one or two 
other stammerers, and he will soon prove to his own 
satisfaction that far from breathing steadily and 
deeply as he has hitherto believed, the average 
stammerer is accustomed to make a very limited 
movement of his breathing apparatus—taking in 
a quantity of air much below the normal—and 
then is embarrassed by having far too little air- 
pressure for purposes of speech. The want of air- 
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pressure causes the system to make an unnatural 
effort, so that extra spasms—actually stammerings 
—in other parts are often set up.? 

There are teachers of acknowledged weight and 
experience who continue to maintain that the 
physical trouble is the root of the whole thing and 
that for practical purposes nervousness and want 
of confidence may be regarded as being nearly 
always a result rather than a cause of stammering. 
True it is that with increased understanding of a 
difficult problem there has been a great change in 
expert opinion as to the root-causes of stammering, 
so that whilst years ago it was believed to be solely 
a physical malady for which a physical cure should 
be sought, nowadays it is widely admitted that the 
“nervous” factor—psychological causes—must be 
taken into consideration; and in this, as in most 
fields of human activity, when the pendulum of 
thought begins to swing there are keen theorists 
who try and make it go over to the opposite 
extreme. The truth is, that stammering must 
be considered as being due to a complication of 
causes which on examination invariably fall into 
two groups :— 

1. PHYSICAL. 
2. NERvous (mental, psychological). 


1The lack of air taken in—which physiologists know as 
diminished “‘ vital capacity ’’—can be readily shown by means of 
a simple instrument known as a spirometer. 
D 
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And of these two groups it is certainly the causes 
embraced by the first group that are the easiest to 
remedy. Looking at the problem from the general 
point of view it appears to me that some writers, 
who lay chief stress on mental factors, tend to 
minimise the influence of their valuable researches 
by so distinctly pronouncing against the significance 
of physical conditions, as for example incorrect 
breathing. 


PHYSICAL CAUSES 


As pointed out at the beginning, this book is 
intended as a guide for stammerers whose trouble 
is independent of any condition of ill-health or 
local physical trouble, and, all through, the discussion 
has ranged round those cases of stammering in 
which a proper examination has definitely shown 
that no disorder within reach of routine methods 
of medicine or surgery exists. Obviously nothing 
would be more foolish than for a stammerer whose 
defective speech is due to something wrong in 
the nose or throat, for example, to attempt to 
obtain relief by any systems of self-help when local 
treatment of one kind or another is urgently needed 
to remove an active source of irritation, or other 
predisposing cause. Consequently, although in a 
book of this description—essentially non-medical— 
no suggestion as to the treatment of physical, excit- 
ing, or predisposing causes can be given, it will be 
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helpful to the reader to be reminded that physical 
conditions may on occasion either set up or 
aggravate a stammer. 

To put the matter as briefly as possible, it may 
be said that any long-standing abnormality of the 
nose or throat counts against the stammerer ; par- 
ticularly such conditions as lead to a narrowing of 
the air-passages—enlarged tonsils and the little 
growths we call “ adenoids ’”’ being so common as to 
be conditions familiar to every educated person. 
But it must not be forgotten that modern study 
of the delicately constructed nose and_ throat 
passages has shown that local inflammations, small 
out-growths of bone and gristle, chronic irritations, 
and “ polypi,’’ are much commoner than used to 
be supposed. Better methods of examination have 
shown that such abnormal conditions are very 
frequently to be found in out-of-the way situations 
where they may readily be overlooked. Common- 
sense tells us that the stammerer must be freed 
from the hindrance of anything of this kind before 
he can successfully take up the attack on his trouble 
by himself. 

Again, where it is known that the impediment 
of speech definitely depends on some serious con- 
stitutional or local malady—epilepsy or paralysis 
for example—the sufferer does not come within 
the category of those for whom this little work is 
intended, but it may be pointed out that any state 
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of lowered health is likely to make stammerers 
feel their trouble more acutely. Particularly where 
there is constitutional nerve-weakness is this point 
important, for it stands to reason that under such 
circumstances whatever be done to relieve the 
speech impediment must be backed up by careful 
attention to nerve-health. Diet, fresh air, exercise 
and general hygienic measures, special treatments, 
and so forth, having for their object the strengthen- 
ing of the physical nervous system, cannot be 
discussed here, but the part these things can be 
made to play in the assistance of a stammerer 
whose nerve-tissues are weakened or exhausted 
must not be overlooked. 

Whilst making reference in passing to the physical 
causes and incitements of stammering one may well 
consider the question of heredity. Experience 
shows that in some stammerers the tendency to the 
condition is transmitted, and occasionally one 
comes across a family in which several members 
stammer. Under such circumstances one or two 
may have picked up the disordered speech through 
irritation in early years—also a child may imitate 
a stammering parent. But it is quite clear that 
some stammerers have to face the unpleasant fact 
that through inheritance the trouble is more deeply 
rooted in them than in others. Let them not be 
discouraged thereby. For although their task may 
be a little harder, there is absolutely nothing in the 
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fact of inheritance to make them on that account 
alone hopelessly incurable. 


A NEw THEORY 


No modern book on stammering would be com- 
plete without some reference to the new theory 
and practice of mind-analysis which is exerting an 
important influence on present day views about 
tricks of speech and action. Briefly, the new idea 
is that such tricks are really due to some kind of 
suppressed emotion which has set up an “ irritable 
spot ’’’ in the mind; for example, a man may be 
vastly angry with someone whom he is unable to 
chastise by word or deed, and so has to bottle up 
his temper, but in so doing he suppresses energy 
which must find an outlet somewhere or else occasion 
trouble. In a word, emotional storms of all kinds 
may set up disturbing factors in the mind with 
far-reaching consequences if not allowed to exhaust 
themselves naturally. Thus a buried anger is 
supposed to be capable of working away in our 
thoughts, quite unbeknown to ourselves, until in 
the course of time it has produced quite a lot of 
wreckage—obstructing here, confusing there, at 
one time upsetting the brain so that delusions 
occur, at another upsetting the body so that pains, 
jerky movements, stammering, and allied troubles 
result. 
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Further, we are asked to believe that by careful 
analytic processes it is possible to unearth such a 
“ buried emotion,” and that the latter when brought 
to light often loses its tension and powers for 
damage. A supposed emotional foundation some- 
times appears to be remembered by the sufferer ; 
more often he has no memory of the past incident 
his examiner is trying to discover by a method 
of mind-analysis—technically known as_ psycho- 
analysis—in which investigation is made both of 
the ordinary stream of thought and of dreams. It 
may be said at once that this mind-analysis is a 
highly technical process, the description of which 
would be quite out of place here, and of such a 
nature that it can only be used with any hope of 
success by experts. Of course this new theory is 
by no means accepted without reserve in responsible 
quarters, and from the practical point of view it 
certainly does not appear that its upholders have 
made out a very good case for mind-analysis as a 
cure for stammering and similar troubles. 

In this country some attention was drawn to 
this subject at the International Congress of Medicine 
held in London, 1913, when various speakers wel- 
comed the theory as a scientific explanation of such 
disturbances of speech and actions as we have 
been considering, but I am not aware that in the 
time that has elapsed since then practical experience 
has proved the truth of their optimistic outlook. 
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Indeed, I have searched in vain for any really satis- 
factory report of results obtained in the treatment 
of stammering by psychoanalysis ; isolated examples 
of cures have been reported by various workers, 
but I have found no evidence that anyone interested 
in stammering has been able to give relief on a large 
scale by the use of mind-analysis, or has found 
the method readily applicable to practical work. 
Looked at from the common-sense point of view, the 
new psychological theory seems to be that a man 
stammers because he has something on his mind 
which he wishes to conceal; his impediment being 
the expression of his thought that he must hide this 
matter lest he be betrayed into “ giving himself 
away. Personally I find it difficult to believe 
that every stammerer is in this unfavourable 
position. On the other hand, to be fair to the theory 
it must be pointed out that its exponents have 
another way of putting things; they say that apart 
from the results of suppressed emotional storms 
stammering very often represents the unspoken 
wish of a naturally shy person to efface himself. 
That is to say, the stammerer is an individual of 
retiring disposition whose nervous system has hit 
upon the use of impeded speech as a means of per- 
mitting him to withdraw as much as possible from 
general social relations. This theory that stammer- 
ing represents the unspoken wish of a timid person 
to efface himself is certainly interesting and, per- 
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haps, more reasonable than the theory of “ buried 
emotions’; but the whole problem is one that 
requires further investigation before final con- 
clusions can be arrived at, and attention is only 
drawn to it here in view of the fact that nowadays 
stammerers are not unlikely to hear about psycho- 
analysis, and naturally desire to know something 
about it. Clearly the subject is of chief importance 
to them in regard to the possible relief they are 
likely to obtain from the practical methods indicated, 
and if any medico-psychologist is able to find some 
method of technique by which assistance may 
readily be brought to stammerers in this way, his 
work will be very welcome. So far one has to note 
that apart from the scanty successes hitherto 
reported by even the most optimistic writers on 
the psychoanalytical treatment of stammering, 
the optimists themselves have always pointed out 
that at best it inevitably takes a very long time. 


CHAPTER VI 
FOUNDATIONS OF SUCCESSFUL CONTROL 


HAvine thus studied with considerable care just 
how the stammerer behaves differently from his 
fellows who can speak easily, having analysed his 
feelings and conduct, having closely watched his 
method of breathing and efforts at speech, the 
reader may now feel able to say to him—‘ Now I 
know where you go wrong. I can point out several 
weak spots that you have overlooked. If you 
will pay attention to what I tell you in regard to 
these things you will certainly get rid of your 
trouble.” That is decidedly a hopeful attitude, 
but it leaves out of account the stammerer himself, 
and many people who have taken up this question 
have too confidently assumed that by showing 
the stammerer exactly where he fails, they will 
be able to make him speak without difficulty. Such 
an assumption will lead to many failures and much 
disappointment, for in practice these optimists 
soon become undeceived, because it is not only 
necessary for the stammerer to understand his 
points of failure, and to be able to overcome them 


individually, but it is absolutely essential for him 
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both to understand them and learn how to overcome 
them simultaneously—and that is a difficult task. 
It is easy enough to help a stammerer to correct 
~ one fault, but the moment he tries to correct several 
faults at once, he becomes at first more confused 
and troubled than ever; and so, although at 
this stage of our discussion the task of relieving 
stammering presents itself in a very encouraging 
light, no greater mistake can be made than to sup- 
pose that the understanding and analysis of the 
trouble brings us within immediate sight of its 
successful control. 

Let us sum up the chief faults that we have dis- 
covered in the analysis and discussion of preceding 
chapters. To put it briefly it may be said that the 
average stammerer fails in the following respects :— 

1. He is wanting in self-confidence generally. 

2. More than that, he is obsessed by a fear that 
his speech will always “ let him down.”’ 

3. He breathes badly—not filling his lungs as 
vigorously as he should. 

4. Largely as a result of the last-mentioned failing, 
he attempts to speak with too little pressure in his 
organ-bellows. 

To these I can add two more common faults, 
which, however, have not, perhaps, come into our 
discussion as yet. They are :— 

5. He has a bad habit of mental haste, one con- 
sequence of which is that he commonly rushes his 
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speech; attempting to get the words out almost 
before he has formed them properly in his 
mind. 

6. He holds himself in a state of physical tension 
corresponding to his strained nerves. Watch any 
stammerer—or yourself stammering—and you will 
find that there is not infrequently a tendency to 
keep the whole body in a state of tension with the 
hands tightly gripping something, and the whole 
attitude one of strain. Obviously, then, the 
stammerer must correct ALL these faults and AT 
THE SAME TIME before he can completely conquer 
his difficulty. | 

In short, he has to make a radical change in his 
personal habit of both mind and body before he 
can win the great victory; and to accomplish this 
1s not only a question of understanding, but of per- 
sistent, determined, and long-suffering practice. 

For practical purposes it will make it much 
easier for teacher or pupil if we try and reduce as 
far as possible the number of main weaknesses to 
be attacked, and, indeed, the six prime faults 
indicated above can readily be reduced to three 
chief groups, of which, it will be noticed, the first 
two can be classed together as nervous, whilst the 
next two may be kept together as being closely 
associated with physical difficulties. Similarly the 
last two naturally depend on each other and may 
be discussed together; so that we now get three 
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chief points of weakness which must be overcome 
before a stammer can be completely got rid of. 
They are :— 
1. Nervous obstruction— 
(a) Want of confidence. 
(0) Morbid fears. 
2. Wrong breathing— 
(a) Too shallow breathing. 
(0) Too little wind-pressure. 
3. Living at tension— 
(a) Mental. 
(6) Physical. 

Now what are the possible ways in which we can 
attack these three main nerve-body weaknesses with 
reasonable prospects of success? Of course, the 
stammerer who is possessed by the idea that his 
trouble is disease of a specific kind—just as measles, 
influenza, or appendicitis are definite diseases— 
goes about looking for some kind of medicine or 
operation that will cure him; and one of the first 
things that all stammerers must do is to get rid of this 
false notion that they are the subjects of a physical 
disease. They are the subjects of a bad habit. 
They are not the subjects of a definite disease. If 
any drug or operation were known that would 
relieve stammerers of their sufferings, this point 
would not matter so much and one could scarcely 
advise them not to get help by such quick and 
ready means ; but let it be stated once for all, and as 
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emphatically as possible, that no operation—nor 
any drug known to science—is of its own account 
capable of stopping a stammer. Where a difficulty 
of speech is clearly due to some local abnormality 
or obstruction, medical or surgical assistance may 
remedy matters, but in this book, as I have re- 
peatedly reminded my readers, we are only con- 
cerned with those stammerers who have been given 
a clean bill of local and general health; so once 
more let it be repeated that no medicine, nor com- 
bination of medicines, nor operation can be relied 
on by itself to “cure’’ them of stammering, and, 
for this very good reason that whilst diseases require 
medicines and operations, bad habits require cor- 
rection. Ifa child writes badly we do not give it 
medicine to make it write better. No; we en- 
deavour by practice to turn the untidy habit into 
a good and correct habit of writing. And so with 
stammering, let it be regarded as a bad habit and 
not as a disease; this alone will be a vast help to 
the individual concerned. Clearly by getting rid 
of such an obstructive idea as that the condition 
is a disease very hard to cure we shall be doing a 
great deal to free the stammerer from part of the 
nervous obstruction which we have decided above 
is a source of weakness. And now, having freed 
ourselves from the idea that drugs or operations 
may help the stammerer without any effort on his 
part, let us proceed to study what means there are 
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to hand of getting rid of the success-destroying 
burden of impeded speech. 

Practically all our most useful methods may be 
' grouped under three headings, as follows :— 

I. Self-training. 

2. Educational. 

3. Suggestion. 
Of the methods based on these principles, the first 
throws both work and responsibility entirely on 
the stammerer; the second offers him assistance 
if he will co-operate; whilst the last offers to do all 
the work for him and so leave him no responsibility 
or anxiety in the matter. 

Owing to the general nerve weakness—technically 
known as neurasthenia—from which so many 
stammerers suffer, they experience a constant sense 
of brain-tiredness which makes them shirk the 
irksome business of aiding themselves by self-help 
methods ; consequently they feel only too delighted 
at the thought of being relieved of their affliction 
without severe mental effort and quite naturally 
not a few jump at the idea of being ‘“‘cured”’ by 
suggestion, for when thus treated all that the 
stammerer has to do is to recline gracefully in an 
easy chair with his eyes closed whilst the expert 
makes certain verbal suggestions designed to remove 
nerve-obstructions and to overcome the bad habit 
by sheer force of an implanted dominant idea. 
This is no place to discuss the theory of suggestion, 
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but nowadays most people know it means the 
planting of a curative idea in the mind of a patient. 
Frequently treatment by suggestion is backed up 
and emphasised by the use of hypnotism, but 
many people fight shy of this powerful aid to the 
method ; still, inasmuch as it appears to hold out 
a chance of offering relief with little trouble, it is 
being increasingly tried to-day for stammering. 
Particularly have medical men hoped that by means 
of suggestion they would be able to rescue stam- 
merers from the hands of the unscrupulous; for 
the stammerer has sometimes been victimised by 
persons who without experience have pretended to 
have found out the secret of its “cure.” 

I am afraid that both doctors and patients have 
suffered much disappointment in this connection. 
Some years ago, when first studying the possibilities 
of suggestion in treatment, the writer himself 
thought that herein was a great chance for stam- 
merers and in consequence had some victims of the 
difficulty treated by this means. Observation of 
results showed that whilst a few did remarkably 
well, methods that “ cure ”’ without the co-operation 
of the sufferer do not correct the faulty breathing, 
however much they may restore confidence, and 
thus do not really strengthen self-control—a very 
important omission. Certainly, although achieving 
a brilliant success here and there, the advocates 
of suggestion and hypnotism have not scored the 
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victories over stammering that were hoped for. It 
stands to reason that in dealing with such a con- 
dition permanent relief is much more likely to be 
brought about by strengthening the will-power, 
and by correction of bad breathing, than simply 
by increasing self-confidence, however important a 
part weakened confidence plays in any particular 
example! We are left, then, with the principles of 
self-training and education, and it may be accepted 
as an important principle in the relief of stammering 
that the best methods always include application 
of both; that, indeed, no system for dealing with 
this affliction is of full practical value where little 
or nothing has to be done by the sufferer. On the 
other hand, it is not fair to throw the whole burden 
and responsibility on the shoulders of the stammerer, 
particularly as he is often so lacking in nerve-energy, 
being apt to get tired and discouraged before he has 
reached his goal, and so can be vastly aided by a 
good teacher. 

For all practical purposes the methods designated, 
Education and Self-training, both are ready enough 
to hand, and the student can go ahead with these 
confident in the knowledge that by perseverance 
with systems based on a combination of both the 
desired results are to be looked for, and thereby sure 
and certain relief can be obtained in the average 
case. It will be convenient to consider both these— 

1 See also Appendix II. p. 113. 
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Education and Self-training—together, as in both 
two similar essential principles are at work. 

1. The explanation and understanding of the 
difficulties and causes of the impeded speech. 

2. A knowledge of how to correct the errors 
found; constant practice to make perfect a new 
habit being therein implied. 

One of the great disadvantages under which the 
stammerer labours is the length of time that is 
usually occupied in getting rid of his trouble, and 
not infrequently—partly owing to expense—he 
decides to discontinue a method which would 
bring relief if he only persevered with it for long 
enough. It has always seemed to me that once 
the stammerer has grasped the underlying causes 
of his trouble and can make an analysis of his own 
case the position of a teacher is to give a series of 
rules and exercises that can be practised at home 
indefinitely, so that the pupil has something to 
rely on if he cannot afford many personal lessons. 
Of course, personal encouragement is a great thing, 
and some people cannot get on without constant 
assistance of this kind, but all stammerers ought to 
make up their minds to shoulder the burden of 
persistent and prolonged practice, determining to 
be as independent as possible of the personal efforts 
of teachers once they have been given a good start. 
I feel quite certain that I have the support of all 
scientific teachers in stating this. After a certain 
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point, the more a stammerer relies on himself to 
carry out his exercises and rules, and to force his 
way to victory, the better it is for him. I admit 
that in the past stammerers have somewhat fallen 
between two stools. Their trouble has scarcely 
been one for the doctor, who after satisfying himself 
that no structural cause is at work not infrequently 
tells the stammerer he can do little for him; obvi- 
ously doctors have neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to act as teachers of voice-production, it is 
obviously not their job, and the most they can do 
is to suggest some system or teacher. On the 
other hand, there have not been many students 
of voice-production who have scientifically studied 
stammering in all its aspects—although a few have 
done most excellent work in this respect—and so 
the stammerer has again turned for help to a quarter 
not always quite able to give it. 


CHAPTER VII 


SELF-HELP FOR STAMMERERS—RULES AND 
EXERCISES 


To put the matter briefly, the stammerer who sets 
out to cure his difficulty must attain three objects ; 
at the same time, as I have previously emphasised, 
he must understand the principles by which he is to 
be guided. The objects he must have in view 
are :— 

I. CONFIDENCE—that all is well with his speech 
apparatus from the physical point of view. That, 
indeed, there is no mechanical obstruction to his 
speaking. 

2. A New Hasit—that of speaking naturally. 
He must get rid of the habit of speaking in a hesitat- 
ing obstructed manner; he must re-educate his 
nerve-cells and muscles so that they work in en- 
tirely new combinations. 

3. A RELAXED STATE OF MIND AND Bopy—he 
must get rid of that feeling of strain, that mental 
haste and bodily tension, which so often accompanies 
stammering. Until he can hold himself comfortably 
relaxed in body, and calmly poised in thought, he 


will never completely conquer his trouble. 
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To help him make a start with his self-training, 
one addresses a stammerer somewhat as follows :— 

“When told that an important part of your self- 
help system must be the attainment of great con- 
fidence in yourself you, as a stammerer, have every 
reason to reply, ‘ Yes, that is all very well. But 
considering that for years I have never opened my 
mouth without making myself an object for pity 
and ridicule, you cannot expect me to acquire sud- 
denly the belief that I can now speak clearly. My 
want of confidence is based on sad experience.’ 
Your reply seems fair enough, but it must be re- 
membered that confidence is not to be attained all 
of a sudden ; it is to be built up bit by bit. Re- 
member that the whole point of suggestion as a 
successful agent in regard to stammering is that 
occasionally it may implant an attitude of confidence 
in the victim, and the remarkable recoveries that 
have occasionally been reported, have depended 
entirely on this. But inasmuch as the suggestion 
of confidence does not act every time, as previously 
noted, we have had to fall back on a method of 
building it up on a substantial basis. You as a 
stammerer think that you have no grounds for 
confidence, but it is quite easy to show you that 
at anyrate you need not be quite wanting in con- 
fidence for one or two simple reasons. Thus are 
you quite sure that— 

1. Your nervous system—and 
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2. Your vocal apparatus— 
are structurally sound? If so, then you know 
that you possess the foundations for normal speak- 
ing right enough. That alone is something, is it 
not? You have the power and you have the 
machine; all you have to do is to make contact 
between the one and the other. This may be 
difficult. But you might have been in a position 
of a man with deficient power or damaged machine. 
How immeasurably worse off would you not have 
been then? °° 

At this stage the stammerer may well say to 
himself, “I have some grounds for confidence after 
all.” Further he can say, “Is not my confidence 
strengthened by the fact that I can articulate 
definitely and regularly without hesitation if I sing, 
or speak in an unnatural voice.”” For it must be 
remembered that most stammerers can get their 
words out if they speak in a sing-song, or if they 
speak in a strange voice. This alone proves that 
they have the ability to speak, if not in the par- 
ticular kind of voice that they would like to use for 
ordinary purposes. 

Often it is useful at this point for stammerers to 
realise that they can even speak in a natural voice 
if they are careful in certain directions. Thus if 
one places one’s hand either on the chest, or on 
the pit of the stomach and follows with pressure 
the in-breathing and out-breathing, and after a 
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minute or two insists on the stammerer breathing 
in and out in accordance with one’s pressure whilst 
speaking—taking things very slowly, very calmly, 
and repeating instructions over several times—it 
will often happen that he will be able to get out 
a short sentence clearly -and distinctly. Where 
this happens it is obviously a strong support to 
increasing self-confidence to the man who for years 
has allowed the idea of hopelessness in speaking 
to obsess his whole outlook; the demonstration 
that there are conditions under which he can pro- 
nounce words clearly, regularly, and without hesita- 
tion is a revelation that comes with great force. It 
wakes him up and makes him look for the latent 
possibilities within him. 

Unfortunately the point thus made is often so 
badly followed up that the stammerer ultimately 
accepts this demonstration as applicable to an 
abnormal way of speaking only and to have nothing 
to do with normal speaking. This, of course, is 
absurd. If anyone can get his words out in a sing- 
song voice, it is absolutely certain that it is possible 
for him to acquire the conditions necessary to get 
them out in what would be called a normal con- 
versational voice. The gist of all this is that 
whilst the breathing and speaking exercises that 
play so important a part in self-training, and which 
we shall discuss later, are a necessary part of the 
cure the victory must be very largely a psychological 
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one if it is to last. In a word, the patient must 
build up so much self-confidence—not based on 
faith only, but also on reasonable explanation and 
demonstration—that he comes to a time when like 
ordinary people he will speak without his attention 
being largely concentrated on the fact that he is so 
doing. Whilst I dictate this paragraph, my mind 
is centred much on my subject and not upon the 
way I am speaking. Were I a stammerer much 
of my energy and labour would have to be wasted 
through a divided attention. The stammerer must 
learn to speak so that he pays attention to what 
he is talking about, and not as to how he is talking 
about it—his words coming automatically. 

One of the reasons that he finds it difficult to take 
his attention off the way he is speaking is because 
he believes that everyone else is also thinking 
about how he is talking. When one can get this 
idea out of his head another great advance towards 
complete self-confidence will be made. Here just as 
in other forms of morbid consciousness—including 
blushing, shivering, and general nervousness in 
presence of strangers—it is absolutely necessary 
for the sufferer to understand and to absorb the 
ideas that it is no business of anyone else whether 
he stammers or flushes. As soon as he can grasp 
the fact that his little trouble is essentially a 
matter of his own concern, further relief will come 
and he will find himself on the way to complete 
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freedom from the state of mind that has enslaved 
him. 

There is no doubt that—still remembering that 
they are very important in themselves physically— 
breathing exercises do help in part by distracting 
the attention from the actual spoken word. The 
same applies to sing-song, speaking in a strange 
voice, and to rhythmical processes such as beating 
time with the foot, or with a finger whilst speaking. 
Doubtless the rhythm assists the breathing—makes 
it easier for the organ-bellows to fill and empty 
regularly—but it is commonly overlooked that 
rhythm soothes the mind and to some extent brings 
about a distraction of attention. The stammerer 
must have it constantly impressed upon him that 
the more his thoughts can be thrown away from his 
speech, the better he will be, and many helpful 
rules assist in bringing relief through this principle. 
Thus stammerers are sometimes told—‘‘ Shut your 
mouth before beginning to speak—also shut it 
firmly whenever you find yourself failing.’’ Here 
again the act of shutting the mouth takes off the 
attention from the actual process of speaking; it 
also has the undoubted advantage of offering a 
simple outlet for the nerve energy that tends to 
flow into many side channels. It is this overflow 
that we have previously noted as making not only a 
hopeless jumble of what should be an easy speech, but 
causing all sorts of jerks of the head and face muscles. 
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Rest oF MIND AND Bopy 


Following upon the attainment of self-confidence 
comes the question of relaxation of mind and body. 
Where there is nervous unrest and excitability there 
invariably is also to be found a state of physical 
tension and strain. If one feels the muscles of an 
excitable person, one finds them tense and hard 
and much more firmly contracted than they need 
be. Often the legs are curled up tightly and the 
hands partly clenched, whilst the state of inner 
strain is also not infrequently “given away” by 
some abnormal and uncomfortable attitude of 
body. Similarly with the stammerer. Nearly 
always it will be found that his body and limbs are 
wholly or in part strained and tense in corre- 
spondence with his highly strung nerves. Watch 
the anxious strained expression on his face— 
notice how he bends forward in an attitude of 
expectant attention, with the muscles of the neck 
and shoulders held as if ‘‘ ready to start.’’ He is 
in a state of high tension long before he has com- 
menced to speak—restlessly moving his hands or 
feet—frequently rolling and unrolling a handkerchief 
between his fingers—only too glad to get away the 
minute his interview is over. Is it not evident 
that the tumultuous, distressing speech is but the 
explosion which is bound to find outlet in some 
direction or other from this steady boiling up of 
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nerve energy? Truly the stammerer’s brain seems 
ever on the boil, waiting to simmer over at the first 
opportunity. 

All this has got to be corrected. He must gain 
a habit of restfulness in mind and body before he 
can make use of his new found confidence and his 
better methods of breathing. 

How is this to be achieved ? 

As physical strain and mental strain so often go 
together, the first thing to be done is to cultivate 
a natural pose of physical relaxation. Where the 
body and limbs can be held comfortably relaxed 
at will at any time nervous unrest and strain will be 
reduced to a minimum. Consequently efforts must 
be made to secure such control of all the muscles 
that the whole body can be relaxed just whenever 
it is so desired. The boon of relaxation is unknown 
to many, but it is very valuable to the over-strained, 
and everyone who is accustomed to practise relaxa- 
tion knows how much energy can be saved thereby, 
and how vastly the whole system can be rested by 
this means. There are plenty of exercises for 
physical relaxation in common use, and examples 
are given in an appendix of an exercise suitable for 
this purpose. The stammerer should not rely 
only on such exercises, but make it his business 
to keep his body within control at every available 
opportunity. Let him attack this question so that 


1 See Appendix I. p. 111. 
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throughout the day he sees to it that whenever he 
is getting strung up he relaxes his muscles and 
assumes a comfortable attitude of limbs and body. 
Here again, practice, practice, practice—persever- 
ance, perseverance, perseverance—determination, 
determination, determination—will win the day. 
At critical moments stammerers can also obtain 
some relief to nerve tension by various little tricks. 
The trick already referred to of shutting the mouth 
before beginning to speak, and of shutting it firmly 
when the voice begins to hesitate, not only distracts 
attention but certainly relieves strain in that the 
voice trouble is for the time being shelved—if only 
for a moment or two. But some writers on the 
subject appear to think that to relieve mental 
strain in such simple ways is wrong although helpful, 
because it evades the question of the physical 
difficulty. This is not so and such an assumption 
puts the physical error into a position of importance 
that it does not merit. All along IJ have contended 
that the idea that we are dealing with what is merely 
a physical difficulty, a sort of physical disease—or 
constitutional defect of mechanism—is fallacious, 
both “‘ nerve”’ and apparatus being at fault. Thus 
any simple method—call it trick if you like—of 
relieving mental stress and allowing mind-control 
to come into play smoothly and readily is a worthy 
object of attention and by no means to be despised. 
It will be found in practical work that such a “ trick ”’ 
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will be automatically discarded when the speaker 
has formed the new habit of easy self-control and 
free speech. 

similarly, a feigned voice, Charles Kingsley being 
a famous example of its efficiency, undoubtedly 
acts by— 

1. Distracting attention—and 

2. Relieving fear—in that the stammerer trusts 
his ‘‘ feigned voice,” as, finding one day that it gave 
him free speech, he placed implicit confidence in it 
as the one good thing that has not “let him down.” 4 

1 Numerous exercises and hints for the strengthening of powers 
of attention and nerve-control generally will be found in the 


author’s book ‘‘Mental Self-Help” (Mills & Boon, Ltd., 49 
Rupert Street, W.). 


CHAPTER VIII 
FURTHER RULES AND EXERCISES 


It will have been noticed that the writer has re- 
peatedly urged that practice is the key to success 
in the control of stammering, and it is a matter of 
urgent importance that it should be clearly under- 
stood what is to be practised so diligently. Of 
course, practice of exercises and rules of all kinds 
is going to help a great deal, but it is PRACTICE WITH 
THE ACTUAL SPOKEN WORD that the writer considers 
the most essential condition for relief. Perhaps 
someone will say, ‘“ That is all very well! But 
how can I practise with the actual spoken word 
when the difficulty is that I can’t speak without 
stammering.”’ 

Not so fast. Stammerers have several times 
been reminded that there is always some form of voice 
in which the average sufferer can speak. It may 
be in a sing-song—or in a chant—or by imitating 
somebody else—or by putting on some kind of 
strange voice—but in one of these ways the stam- 
merer is sure to find a means of getting his words 
out without obstruction. 


Having discovered the best way of achieving 
77 
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this he must then persist with his “ practice voice ”’ 
—as we may well call it—until he is thoroughly used 
to the sound of himself speaking, or singing without 
impediment. Note then that the rule is— 


PRACTISE THE ACTUAL SPOKEN WORD, 


not necessarily practise the spoken word in your 
natural voice! No; practise the spoken word in 
ANY voice you can manage, leaving the question of 
the natural voice until later. 

Fortunately many stammerers have no difficulty 
in speaking or reciting when alone. Through a 
misapprehension of the principles underlying this 
trouble and its relief they only too often fail to 
realise what a powerful lever for self-help they have 
in this simple fact. But as speaking or reciting 
alone is rather a dull and tiresome business it 
should be replaced by READING ALOUD, which is even 
better for the purpose in view. Jf necessary this 
must be accomplished at first 1m a sing-song or other 
“ bractice voice.” 

As a first step along the trying road to complete. 
recovery it is a most excellent thing for the stam- 
merer to make a point of veading aloud daily— 
for at least a quarter of an hour. If a few minutes’ 
extra practice of the same kind can be arranged 
at other times during the day so much the better. 
But the point is that not a day 1s to be allowed to 
pass without some reading aloud. 
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The exercise may be made still more helpful by 
reading aloud :— 

I. In time with a companion—in a sing-song voice. 

2. Alone—in a sing-song voice. 

3. In time with someone else (who is also read- 
ing aloud the same passage). 

4. In time with someone who is following the 
same passage but not aloud. 

5. In the presence of someone who is not accom- 
panying in any way. 

One of the most successful cases that ever came 
into the writer’s experience largely owed relief to 
persistent daily reading aloud in company with an 
intelligent companion. 

To recapitulate—one of the first things the stam- 
merer has to do, then, 1s to make himself thoroughly 
familiar with reading aloud, singing, chanting, or 
speaking in a false voice. These things may be tried 
in turn, or used alternately to vary the monotony. 
But the object to be attained 1s famulianity with a flow 
of sboken words in one form or another. 

Whilst this form of practice is being undertaken, 
every opportunity should be seized of obtaining a 
thorough grasp of the principles underlying stammer- 
ing as previously discussed. The more the stammerer 
understands Ins trouble, the more readily will he be 
able to conquer 1t. Throughout this little book stress 
is laid on UNDERSTANDING as a most important 
condition of recovery. 
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We shall soon consider in detail set exercises of 
various kinds, but it is important that too much 
reliance be not placed on any individual example. 
Of course exercises are extremely helpful in certain 
directions—particularly in regard to the breathing 
—and help the system to get used to better muscular 
action, and better filling of the chest with air. But 
it must be borne in mind that with stammering, as 
with all morbid forms of self-consciousness or panic, 
rules and exercises tend to be forgotten when sudden 
need arises. That is to say the “ attack ’’ 1s on and 
overwhelming before the victim can collect himself 
sufficiently to put his rules—mental or physical— 
into practice, and even if he recovers himself enough 
to make a struggle he feels he is fighting a losing 
battle—that indeed he has lost the initiative, and 
that his enemy now calls the tune to which he must 
dance. Certainly let exercises and rules be used 
as a convenient method of strengthening various 
nerve-muscle combinations, and movements—but 
let not the sufferer place sole reliance on them in 
time of stress. 


CONSONANTS AND VOWELS 


Stammerers must make some study of the ele- 
mentary sounds used in daily conversation if they 
want to make rapid progress, and they should cer- 
tainly consider sounds rather than letters. Taking 
the consonants first it will be found that they can 
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readily be divided into various groups; thus f, k, 
p, s, and t require practically no sounding, and 
may be classed by themselves as “silent ’’ con- 
sonants. 

On the other hand, v, g, b, z, and d (corre- 
sponding sounds it will be noticed) require definite 
production of voice—that is, obvious action in the 
voice-box—and so may conveniently be grouped 
together as ‘‘ sounded ”’ consonants. 

Further the nasals—m, n, and ng—are humming 
sounds made through the nose, of which the last 
two are quite easy to produce; whilst 1 and r 
represent simple sounds made by tongue and palate, 
and do not usually give trouble. 

As to other consonants and combinations c 
occurs either as s or k, and so does not require 
special thought; q is really kw, just as x is ks, 
Then ch—as in chain, choice, or Charles—should be 
thought of and pronounced as t-sh; j—in John— 
or soft g in George—being regarded as d-zh. Thus 
the voicing of t-sh-arles and d-zh-ack gives 
Charles and Jack respectively. Th should be at 
first treated as a softly sounded t. 

The stammerer will be greatly helped when he 
discovers that in speaking he can practically neglect 
f, k, p, s, andt, and by concentrating his attention 
instead on the syllable to follow will pronounce it 
easily. Taking, for example, the name “ Tom,” if 
he devotes his attention to saying ‘‘ om,’’ and merely 
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throws the ‘‘T’’ sound in as a little rush of air, he 
will find that he gets the word out almost perfectly ; 
whereas if he concentrates on the ‘‘T’’ sound, he 
will stumble and have difficulty in getting to the 
‘fom.’’ It is important then to practise short 
words beginning with the silent consonants— 
f, k, p, s, t-repeating the syllables following 
them alone; thus—take the words T-om, p-at, 
c-at, k-eep, f-oot, s-um, and so forth—first think 
of the syllables: om,” ‘Vat,’ “eep, “one - 
‘um ’’—repeating these over and over again; 
then when used to these simple sounds throw in the 
necessary “‘ silent ’’ consonants just at the moment 
of pronouncing the practised syllable. Note that 
these consonant sounds are but little gusts of air 
slightly modified by the tongue, lips, and teeth ; that 
to pronounce them no effort of vocalisation—no 
muscular action in the voice-box—is needed. 

With the sounded consonants—v, g, b, z, d— 
similar practice should be made, but the stammerer 
naturally finds them more difficult in that they are 
in part dependent on vocalisation—action in the 
voice-box. Still, curiously enough, his fault usually 
lies in half-heartedly sounding them, rather than in 
trying to miss them altogether. 

Coming to the nasals—m, n, ng—it is to be 
noted that they are nothing more than simple 
humming sounds made through the nose. For 
their pronunciation some voice-box action is 
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required of a very simple nature. Before he 
has completely overcome them, the stammerer may 
make progress by always pronouncing ‘‘m’’ as 
‘*n ’’—the latter being by far the easier of the two. 
In any case he should send the voice humming 
through the nose freely, and not timorously as is 
his habit. Note that also with | and r it is THE 
VOWEL SOUND FOLLOWING on which attention should 
be concentrated. 

So far so good, and we can now construct a 
simple sentence with which to practise overcoming, 
or rather avoiding, consonant stumbling-blocks 
according to these hints. 


TOM DOES NOT GO TO MARKET 
can be translated into :— 


OM UES OT © 0 . AR ET. 


Let us repeat this a few times and then proceed to 
pronouncing it as follows, putting full concentration 
on these syllables and very slight emphasis on the 
t, d, n, g, t, m, k. 

Saying thus :— 


“T_OM d-OES n-OT g-0 t-O m-AR-k-ET.” 


However, although this may help the stammerer 
whose chief difficulty is the consonant sounds, it 
will not be of much assistance to those whose 
trouble centres in pronouncing the vowel sound. 
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Let us then consider how the latter can be simpli- 
fied for practice purposes. 

The vowels are, of course—a, e, i, 0, u—but 
before taking them individually it is important to 
study certain elementary vowel sounds as they 
occur in practically all words used daily. Of these, 
perhaps, the most important is ‘‘ah,’’ and after 
this ‘‘oh,’’: ‘a,’ ““oo,”’ “.ee,”’ Fortunately 
enough ‘‘ ah ’’ is not only a very common foundation 
sound in familiar words, but also the easiest vowel 
sound to deal with. If the mouth be allowed to fall 
open naturally to its fullest extent, with the tongue 
vesting on the floor of the mouth, then, 1f with well- 
filled lungs a steady gust of air is driven through the 
voice-box with the intention of making a sound, rt will 
be found that “ ah’’ comes out readily enough. The 
_ thing then is to practise this constantly and with 
great perseverance until the ‘‘ah’’ sound can be 
pronounced quite naturally. As it is the foundation 
sound in so many words, its mastery will give 
sufficient support and confidence to enable the rest 
of the word to be enunciated without trouble. Take 
for example the word “sight’”’; its pronunciation 
necessitates the use of the sounds ‘‘ah’’ and “‘ee”’ ; 
having once got out the ‘‘ah’’ the ‘‘ee’’ sound 
will follow readily. If the stammerer recognises 
this he will find it of vast assistance, as instead of 
—in the example just given—struggling away to 
pronounce the ‘‘1’’ sound he goes straight away for 
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‘ah’? leaving the “‘ee’’ to take care of itself— 
as he may do with perfect confidence. Further, 
practising with ‘‘oh,’’ ‘‘oo,’’ and ‘‘ee,’’ it will 
be found that the mouth must gradually be closed 
a little more for each of these according to the order 
given, until when ‘“‘ee’’ has been reached, the 
teeth will practically be meeting. It is, of course, 
in connection with the early mastery of these sounds 
that the services of a good teacher are very helpful ; 
for whilst movements of the lips and tongue-tip 
in relation to the teeth come naturally enough to 
most persons, the body of the tongue commonly 
gives a lot of trouble. The actual movements and 
position cannot be satisfactorily learned from a 
written description alone. Suffice it now to say 
that with the ‘‘ah’’ sound the tongue should be 
allowed to lie easily on the floor of the mouth, and 
that in pronouncing ‘‘oo,’’ ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘ee,’’ it 
should be allowed to accommodate itself without 
any forced effort on the part of the stammerer. 

Before going further, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the two rules indicated above 
will carry the stammerer a very long way. To 
repeat :-— 

1. Neglect the consonants (particularly the 
voiceless group)—f, k, p, s, t—concentrating 
on the vowel sound to follow. 

2. If you have most difficulty with the vowels, 
concentrate your attention on the sound 
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“ah ’’ until you have made it part of 

your very self. 
Remember it can be pronounced quite naturally by 
allowing the mouth to drop widely open, letting the 
tongue rest quietly in its place and sending a good 
stream of wind through the voice organ (larynx), 
whilst making just enough movement in the throat 
to bring the vocal cords together. | 


TH— W— AND Y. 


We have not yet referred to the sounds for th— 
w—and y—each of which is responsible at times 
for a great deal of trouble. The beginner should 
treat ‘‘th ’’ as a voiceless consonant, practising the 
use of words beginning with ‘‘th’’ but speaking 
as if this combination of letters did not exist. After 
a while the way must be felt carefully to a position 
in which ‘‘ th’’ is treated as a voiced consonant and 
a slight sound given to it at the beginning of various 
words. Once this can be done with comfort very 
little more practice will be required before the speaker 
will be able to give the ‘“‘th ’’ sound its full value. 

As to *“‘w’’ and “‘y’’ there is a very simple method 
for depriving those of their sting—and that is by 
merely substituting 60 and ee for them at the 
beginning of words. Thus treat the sentence 


Y—ESTERDAY W-—AS W—EDNESDAY 


as 


EE—ESTERDAY OO0O—AS OO—EDNESDAY, 
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and by taking the EE and the OO quietly yet firmly 
the word will sound quite correctly to the casual 
listener. 

Once the habit of using “O00” and “EE”? in 
this way has been formed the ‘‘w’”’ and “y’”’ 
sounds will be found quite naturally and will present 
no further obstacle. 


BREATHING EXERCISES 


It must be remembered that some successful 
teachers of voice production rely chiefly upon chest 
gymnastics when they have to deal with a stammerer, 
but, as the writer has previously pointed out, where 
this is so there is grave danger lest the unstable 
nerve-state which almost always accompanies stam- 
mering be overlooked. A likely consequence of 
this is that whilst the pupil gets on well enough 
so long as he is doing his exercises under the watch- 
ful eye of his master, he is likely to relapse when 
left to his own resources, simply because the problem 
of his inherent want of confidence has not been 
tackled during the attempted ‘“cure.’”’ On the 
other hand, used as an aid to the stammerer who 
sets out to help himself on the lines suggested in 
this little book, breathing exercises can play a very 
important part in gaining successful control over 
not only tricks of speech, but of manner and action 
also. 
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As to the actual exercises performed it matters 
little what particular movements are gone through 
so long as they ensure— 

1. Deep, regular breathing. 

2. Provide for expansion of the deeper parts of 
the chest, particularly movement of the lower ribs 
which encase the lower parts (bases) of the lungs. 

3. Avoid the mistake of drawing air chiefly into 
the upper parts of the chest, with sudden lifting of 
the collar-bone and little or no filling of the deeper 
portions. 

N.B.—Do not exhaust yourself if you are a 
stammerer—or your pupil if you are a teacher. 

Details of suitable exercises can be found in many 
guides to physical training; a useful form of 
breathing-exercise—which can with advantage be 
carried out in front of a mirror—is given on p. 98. 

Further points to be noticed in connection with 
breathing exercises are :— 

1. The benefits to be derived from them are 
much increased if they are performed in front of a 
looking-glass. 

2. The expansion of the lower (more voluminous) 
parts of the lungs should be intelligently watched 
by the pupil, who for this purpose places one hand 
over the lower ribs, or, as a variation, over the pit 
of the stomach. Under such circumstances he will 
not be satisfied until he readily feels the pressure 
against his hand showing that air is being drawn 
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into the most capacious levels of the lungs and with 
some force. 

3. All breathings in or out are to be steady and 
well-controlled—so that no sniffing, blowing, gasping, 
or other jerky noises are made. This is one of the 
more difficult points to gain and is correspondingly 
important. 

4. Practise—PRACTISE—PRACTISE ! 


CHAPTER IX 


REINFORCEMENT OF CONTROL—LOOKING- 
GLASS DRILL 


CLEARLY it is desirable that many of the common- 
place actions of daily life—such as eating, writing, 
and walking—should be placed in the sphere of 
automatic control; educated people have far too 
many important things to think about to wish to 
be bothered with conditions of attention to the 
routine acts of the day. The busy man thinks out 
his plans for the day whilst shaving in the morning, 
his hand controlled by habit carrying the slender 
blade safely over his face, although his attention 
is scarcely directed to what he is doing—just as, 
later, he converses at table whilst automatically 
eating his breakfast. 

Who follows minutely the various steps of his 
getting up in the morning or undressing at night ? 
Who watches closely his pen or his knife and fork ? 
Normally there is no need to do so. But should 
the automatic nerve centres fail in their work, and 
some complicated function be thereby jumbled, 
then perforce must the victim learn his task all over 


again; and in so doing must, firstly, make a con- 
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sciously helpful habit ; secondly, turn it over to the 
automatic part of his brain with instructions thereto 
to carry it out for ever afterwards. 

And so with regard to speaking ; here we have a 
function that has become a habit scarcely controlled 
by direct attention, except in so far as it is wanted 
to modify the voice in tone or rhythm for some par- 
ticular purpose. Should the automatic controlling 
machinery slip its gears a fresh start has to be 
made—the brain, nerves, and voice-apparatus 
have to be taught to work together in a better 
and more useful way; then this new habit 
having been acquired it has to be so drilled 
into the automatic machinery department that 
it can be carried out in future without further 
trouble. 

This process of re-education is, of course, a hard 
way—but, after all, it is the best way. Still one 
sighs to think of the wonders claimed for re-educa- 
tion of self-control, and regrets that it is just the 
preposterous claims made for some systems pro- 
fessing to teach self-mastery that have brought 
not a little discredit upon a very worthy practice. 
Of late years there have been professors of re- 
education who have told us that they can relieve 
long-suffering humanity not only of tricks of speech 
and action, but of nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
chest troubles, and chronic ill-health of all kinds. 
What a pity it has been that all these systems have 
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achieved nothing more than a “ not quite’! They 
have started by promising so much and ended up 
by giving us so little. Some have been initiated 
on quite sound lines but have suffered from an 
obvious anxiety on the part of their promoters to 
take the field with a boisterous enthusiasm in place 
of a scientific equipment of knowledge, experience, 
and understanding. I only touch on this point 
here for the purpose of encouraging sufferers who 
may be in a position to say, “‘Oh! I have tried 
a re-education cure and it did me no good.” To 
these it must be pointed out that there is no such 
thing as a “re-education cure,’ there is no one 
plan or method—except that of simple practice of 
common-sense rules and exercises—that has any 
right to be called a system of re-education. The 
term merely means beginning again in regard to 
the learning of some essential habit of human 
conduct and daily activity, and, considering that 
in many instances where people are troubled with 
tricks of mind or muscles, the root of the difficulty 
rests in a faulty early training, the familiar word 
education might more reasonably be used by itself 
in this connection, or better, the expression “ re- 
inforcement of education.” It is, however, con- 
venient to speaking of re-education on the assump- 
tion that, after all, at some time or other definite 
ways of using the voice or limbs have been learnt, 
and that as these are inconvenient the brain and 
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muscles have to be made to relearn their tasks in 
these particulars. 

This important reinforcement, in addition to being 
aided by the various hints and exercises previously 
referred to as helpful in acquiring successful control, 
can be greatly strengthened by the use of Looking- 
Glass Drill, which depends, of course, on the carrying 
out of exercises in front of a looking-glass according 
to rules now to be given. Before giving details 
of these, however, one may conveniently review 
the chief objects we have in view in obtaining 
strengthened control; briefly, these are two- 
fold :— 

1. The power of keeping stall—immobility. 

2. The power of carrying out a new movement— 
designed, of course, to antagonise or cut 
short the trick one wants to get rid of. 

Obviously where stammering is concerned the 
first object is attained simply by keeping silent. 
In practice stammerers should make use of this 
power far more than they do. It will be said, 
“ But if I keep silent how can I speak?” Clearly 
no such absurd paradox is suggested. All stam- 
merers tend to speak before it is really necessary for 
them to do so, and in conversation they often start 
talking long before an ordinary normal person 
would break in. Pauses in conversation are restful 
to everyone, and when the stammerer is advised 
to make use of his power of keeping still 1t is intended 
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that he should do this by prolonging the usual 
time of his pause. 

On the other hand, when jerky, irregular move- 
ments of limbs or body—tricks or convulsive 
movements—are in question, the power of keeping 
still is exemplified by an immobility of the whole 
body. Even where the involuntary tricks are very 
bad it is usually possible for the sufferer to main- 
tain stillness for a few seconds. It is just these few 
seconds that should be seized upon as a basis for 
establishing the power of keeping still by gradually 
learning to increase it according to the plan about 
to be outlined. 

As a foundation for his future efforts let the 
pupil satisfy himself that however bad his trouble 
may be he can really keeb motionless for a space of 
time. Never mind though that space of time be 
lamentably short. Ambition must not spoil his 
start on the road to successful control, and so a 
period of FIVE SECONDS’ immobility may be taken 
as the first goal. 

Many a sufferer from troublesome tricks will say, 
“There is nothing in keeping still for five seconds ! 
I can do that easily enough.”’ Just as some stam- 
merers may say, “ Of course I can keep silent for 
jie seconds.”’ Very wellthen ; if so, congratulations 
are due that they can so readily accomplish the 
first essential step to better things. But let these 
fortunate ones remember that there are others not 
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so happy in their powers of control. Moreover, let 
every stammerer actually practise this five seconds’ 
pause before going into the action of each fresh 
sentence, and note how often he fails—note how 
often he is rushed into attempted speech before 
he is well-balanced. Indeed, it is not so easy a 
thing for the confirmed stammerer to keep silent 
for even five seconds when struggling in the grips 
of attempted conversation. 

The sufferer from a tic—the tiqueur, to use a 
technical term—and the stammerer MUST IN ALL 
THINGS take for their motto the plain words “Go 
SLOWLY.”’ And so in beginning Looking-Glass 
Drill they must consider fully and deliberately this 
first step, not rushing on to the development of 
various exercises, but pausing a long time to con- 
sider in all its learning this simple point of— 


FIVE SECONDS’ IMMOBILITY—OR SILENCE. 
The next advance is— 
To LENGTHEN THE PERIOD OF REST. 


This is to be done gradually and without strain. A 
second is to be considered worth winning. Begin- 
ning with five seconds—this minimum must be 
sharply fought for where necessary—steadily make 
for six seconds, then seven seconds, and so forth ; 
accounting it as a real victory where even a second 
is gained. After all it is agreed that our motto 


is to ‘‘GO SLOWLY’; therefore there is no need to 
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push ahead too quickly. Ground won steadily 
and slowly will be retained; sudden advances 
achieved by great mental strain are likely to prove 
but hollow victories. 

And so the battle is slowly fought until the victor 
finds that he can remain still for an appreciable 
time without his trick of action or manner over- 
coming him. So the stammerer finds a new sense 
of control over his impetuous organs of speech. 
And let it not be lost sight of for a moment even 
that the mirror is a sure help to keeping still, as by 
its aid even the least restlessness will be at once 
detected. Those who have not tried to keep still 
will be surprised to know how difficult it is to be 
sure of absolute restfulness when not corrected by 
a mirror or a friend’s criticism. But the fact 
remains, and it is only the looking-glass that can 
give the pupil the help he wants when alone in 
his room. 

Now for the third stage of progress. This consists 
in mastering some form of exercise which will counter 
or substitute the trick it is required to get rid of. 
In its fulfilment it is nothing less than the establish- 
ment of a good habit in place of a bad habit. In 
the case of stammerers the only good habit to be 
attained is that of speaking normally, whilst with 
sufferers from tricks of manner and action the 
good habits vary as indefinitely as the jerks, jumps, 
twitchings, and other movements which occur. 
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There are, however, certain general exercises that 
are most helpful whatever be the exact nature of 
the trouble; these and one or two other examples 
I will now outline, but before doing so I must 
emphasise the conditions most favourable to the 
successful carrying out of all such graduated tasks 
of re-education. Briefly the best results will be 
obtained if the exercises are performed — 

1. In front of a looking-glass. 

2. [he same number of times daily. 

3. Always at exactly the same hours each day. 

4. With keen attention and intelligent thought. 
By paying attention to these four rules the 
seeker after successful control in speech or action 
will get results far and away better than those 
who attempt to help themselves without knowledge 
of these points. And with regard to the last I 
cannot say too strongly how important it is to be 
keen and watchful; haphazard performance of 
exercises—treating them as a boresome task that 
must be got through somehow or other—regarding 
them as nasty doses that have to be swallowed 
willy-nilly—makes for nothing but failure. Indeed, 
such an attitude of mind deserves nothing else, 
does it ? 

Now as to the sort of mirror exercises that are 
helpful to those wishing to conquer some unpleasant 
trick of speech or manner that has got beyond 
their powers of everyday control. In the first place 

G 
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I will draw attention to one or two of a “ general ”’ 
kind, certain to be found useful under all circum- 
stances, then consider others more especially applic- 
able to definite troubles such as stammering, con- 
tortions of face, or wry-neck. 


GENERAL MIRROR EXERCISES 


Let it be noted that all rhythmic exercises, includ- 
ing those associated with breathing, are helpful to 
the class of sufferers in question. Rhythmic move- 
ments of all kinds soothe the restless system, act 
as balm to the jumpy brain, and pour oil on troubled 
waters generally. When carried out in front of a 
looking-glass they are even more useful. Have we 
not already seen how reading aloud, particularly 
in rhythmic sing-song tones, readily assists those 
who stammer ? 

The following is a simple rhythmic method suit- 
able for inclusion in Looking-Glass Drill :— 

1. Be seated squarely in front of your mirror 
on an ordinary dining-room chair. 

2. Rest your hands lightly one on each knee. 

3. Regard yourself for ONE MINUTE—breathing 
quietly and keeping as still as possible. 

4. Then draw the breath a little more slowly 
and deeply. Watch yourself doing this for another 
MINUTE. 

5. Next raise and lower the arms in time with 
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your breathing. Lift them up as you breathe in, 
drop them as you breathe out. Each movement 
to be carried out slowly and as steadily as possible; . 
yourself carefully watching in the mirror all the 
time. 

When jerky movements are very troublesome 
the exercises may be slightly varied by standing 
upright against a firm support—obviously the 
wall of the room is as good as anything else for this. 
In this position the arms may be steadied against 
the wall whilst being raised and lowered, the whole 
muscular system being more readily controlled 
with the aid of such assistance. And, again, still 
further support can be obtained by carrying out 
this exercise whilst lying on the floor, only here 
there is a certain amount of difficulty about the 
mirror; a long adjustable dressing-glass — will 
minimise this when to hand. As to how long the 
exercise should last, the following points may be 
observed :— 

1. Begin with three minutes. 

2. Repeat four times daily—always at the same 
hours. 

3. Gradually increase by a minute or two as 
confidence is gained—but DO NOT HURRY—GO 
SLOWLY. 

4. Ten minutes is a reasonable maximum for 
each attempt. 
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SPECIAL MIRROR EXERCISES 


It scarcely needs pointing out that the different 
combinations of movements that may be carried 
out in Looking-glass Drill are countless ; they are, 
indeed, only limited by the ingenuity of anyone 
working them out. Individual sufferers from 
tricks of manner, “‘ jumps of limbs,” or such like 
troubles, can readily plan exercises to suit them- 
selves once they have grasped the necessary prin- 
ciples. To this end the following special forms 
will be helpful. 


MIRROR EXERCISES FOR WRY-NECK 
Exercise I. 


I. Sit squarely on an ordinary chair in front of a 
looking-glass. 

2. Relax all muscles as far as can conveniently 
be done. 

3. Take a few moments to secure a comfortable, 
easy pose. 

4. Note that you can keep the head quite still 
and properly posed for a few seconds. Count the 
number of seconds you can control the head wzthout 
gveat effort. 

5. Practise moving the head slowly from side to 
side ; and then up and down in a nodding movement. 

6. Lift up one arm and move it up and down 
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or backwards and forwards in time with a move- 
ment of the head in one particular direction and 
back again. 

7. When progress has been made with this try 
and move both hands in time with controlled head 


movements. 
Exercise ITI, 


Beginning as before, gradually try to make easy 
head movements in time with deep regular breathing 
in and out. For example, having taken up position 
in front of a mirror, slowly turn the head to the 
right whilst breathing in, and turn it back again 
to the original position whilst breathing out. Vary 
the exercise by moving to the left, or up and down 
in time with the breathing. 


MIRROR EXERCISES FOR STAMMERERS 


x1. Stand upright in front of a looking-glass and 
take a deep breath, noting if the lower ribs are filled 
out on so doing. 

2. If not, practise breathing from below. That 
is to say, the lower parts of the chest, as indicated 
by the lower ribs, should be expanded first of all, 
the upper parts of the chest last. 

3. To test this expansion of the lower chest, the 
hands should be placed over the last ribs with 
thumbs forward and fingers backward. The ex- 
pansion required can thus be felt. 
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N.B.—When taking breath, no gasping or sniffing 
noise should be made in the throat or nose, and 
there should be no movement of the abdominal 
muscles. 

4. This practice of breathing so as to fill the 
lower as well as the upper parts of the lungs should 
be repeated until this method of taking in air has 
become a habit. (Occasionally throughout the day 
one hand should be kept on the chest in the manner 
indicated above, so as mentally to guide the breath.) 

N.B.—This exercise must be practised with the 
mind fully concentrated on the various muscular 
movements indicated, and a mental habit cultivated 
of controlling breathing on the lines shown. 


For TRICKS OF EXPRESSION 


The following is a type of exercise that will be 
found useful in instances of facial contortion :— 

1. Sit comfortably in front of a mirror. 

2. Keep the face absolutely still for FIVE SECONDS. 

3. Read aloud for ONE MINUTE. 

4. Then get up and walk about whilst keeping 
face quite still for FIVE SECONDS. 

5. Repeat several times during five minutes. 

N.B.—The objects of this exercise must be to 
lengthen gradually the various periods of stillness 
and freedom from contortion—just as before. 

I need scarcely add that there are not a few 
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difficulties to be met with in carrying out these 
exercises. In the first place it is almost a certainty 
that they will be actively interrupted by the trick 
of manner or movement it is wished to correct ; 
when this happens no despair should be felt. The 
possibility of interruption should be allowed for, 
and when it happens patience must be exerted. 
There is then nothing to be done but to make a 
pause in the proceedings and begin the whole thing 
over again. Begin again, that is, with a new 
period of tranquillity and control, aiming at nothing 
more than the FIVE SECONDs taken as the first goal. 

It is absolutely essential to success that all previous 
nerve-waves or storms should be allowed to pass 
off before the exercise is proceeded with; this 
necessary tranquillity of the nervous system can 
only be secured by a firm voluntary effort of still- 
ness just for those few seconds. Haste and hurry 
are the pitfalls to avoid; they may lead to serious 
set-backs if not strongly countered. GO SLOWLY. 

But whatever the exercises chosen, or designed, 
success will the more readily be won by careful 
attention to the following cardinal rules of Looking- 
glass Drill. 

1. The more obstinate or more complicated the 
trouble the simpler and shorter should be the 
exercise. 

2. Complete stillness—even if only possible for a 
few seconds—must precede the active movements. 
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3. Arrangement should be made for carrying out 
the selected exercises—(a) at least twice, preferably 
three times a day. (0) At exactly the same time 
each day. 

4. In securing stillness, or in timing movements, 
freely make use of counting—aloud if possible. 

5. Simultaneous movements of both hands should 
always be given a place in any system of looking- 
glass exercises. 

6. Movements in time with the breathing like- 
wise should be used frequently. 

7. Speaking, reading, counting, or reciting aloud 
are all powerful aids to these exercises. 

8. PERSISTENT PRACTICE—with increased #persist- 
ence and determination on bad days—is the secret of 
success. 


DOUBLE MOVEMENT -EXERCISES 


1. In addition to the kinds of mirror exercises 
just discussed, there is another method of Looking- 
glass Drill that is very useful in the cultivation of 
successful control. 

2. This is carried out by attempting to perform 
a similar task simultaneously with both hands, 
e.g. writing a word or sentence. When this is done 
it will be found that the left hand, or the right 
hand in a left-handed person, will, if not controlled, 
automatically write backwards, in the form, that 
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is, assumed by ordinary writing viewed in a looking- 
glass. 

Drawing simple outlines, or tracing outlines 
through transparent paper, may also be made use 
of in such exercises. 

Particularly where anyone is bothered with a 
habitual jerk or trick of one arm or hand can great 
help be obtained from “ looking-glass drill.” This 
is because the normal limb tends to control the 
jerky one by sympathy, or, in physiological terms, 
because where two muscle-groups are accustomed 
to work together each exerts an influence over 
the other. One knows how much easier it is, for 
example, to beat time with both hands, than, say, 
to beat time with one and write something with 
the other. 


DISCIPLINE IN EVERYDAY THINGS 


In concluding this chapter I cannot too strongly 
advocate the introduction of routine and discipline 
into the simple things of daily life as an aid to getting 
the better of a wayward nervous fault, whether 
it be of speech or action. I have for years urged 
nervous people to put into practice the elementary 
precepts of WRITE SLOWLY, THINK SLOWLY, WALK 
SLOWLY, EAT SLOWLY! Anything that will bring 
order into the chaos of an excitable nervous system 


1 (Vide “How you Waste your Energies,” p. 61, Mills & Boon, 
Ltd., 49 Rupert Street, W.) 
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will be found of invaluable assistance to the sufferer 
from all nervous tricks. In this I believe myself 
to be supported by various authorities both in this 
country and on the Continent. Hence there is 
much to be said in favour of a stammerer, or similar 
sufferer, mapping out his daily life so that in his 
early stages of training he will follow a regular and 
well-ordered plan of living in all things. If he do 
this he will find the increasing harmony of daily 
life speedily reflected in an increasing discipline 
and harmony of thought and action. Ultimately 
these will react on each other favourably and to 
his greatest comfort. 


CHAPTER. 
SOME FAMOUS STAMMERERS 


IT may be of some interest as well as of some con- 
solation to all afflicted with impediments of speech 
or other tricks of voice or action to know that they 
are in very good company, as so many famous 
men have been similarly afflicted ; indeed, references 
to the speech troubles of distinguished persons 
occur in the literatures of all times. Kings, princes, 
statesmen, scientists, and persons distinguished in 
almost every walk of life have at one time or another 
been the victims of stammering; and remarkably 
enough the list includes orators of great fame, who, 
although troubled in ordinary conversation, were 
able to rise above their infirmity when speaking 
in public. Amongst famous speakers whose ordin- 
ary speech was difficult, Charles Kingsley comes 
to mind; contrast between his preaching and his 
harsh conversational tone being very remarkable. 
Similarly Phillips Brooks was a famous preacher, 
who in private life was bothered by obstructed 
speech ; whilst still more recently one may remem- 
ber that the late Father Hugh Benson, although a 


very eloquent preacher, was in social life bothered 
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with a stammer so troublesome at times that he 
used to apologise for it to his friends. Thrones 
have often been occupied by stammerers, both 
Louis II. and Louis XIII. of France being among 
them; whilst Michael II., a great Byzantine 
emperor, was surnamed “the stammerer”’; 
further, although women so very seldom suffer 
from impediments of speech at least one queen— 
Mary II. of England—was thus troubled. 

It must be noted that stammering has very 
often been part of the general nervous instability. 
sometimes associated with special intellectual gifts ; 
thus Lombroso, the well-known authority on these 
questions, has found many men of genius to have 
been poorly developed, lacking in moral tone and 
stammerers into the bargain. Of these, the Italian 
poet, Manzoni (1785-1873) was an example, for in 
spite of his brilliant gifts he not only stammered, 
but lived in a state of mental uncertainty, finding 
it very difficult to make up his mind and being 
obsessed by morbid doubts, fears, and depression. 

Stammering not uncommonly exerts an influence 
on the life-work of clever men, as with Charles 
Lamb, who is said to have had to abandon an 
intended career in the Church because of this 
affliction ; here, again, the speech impediment was 
but one of many other nervous troubles that bothered 
a brilliant intellect. Charles Darwin was another 
distinguished Englishman who stammered. 
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Other famous stammerers have included Camille 
Desmoulins (1760-1794), a prominent figure in the 
French Revolution; a violent unprepossessing 
individual, stammering badly, he was, nevertheless, 
able to speak in the French Parliament in a way 
that won great admiration from his hearers. 

Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), a brilliant Jewish 
philosopher; Tartaglia (1506-1559) a famous 
mathematician; Vicomte de Turenne (1611-1675), 
Marshal of France and a great commander ; Francois 
de Malherbe (1555-1628), a brilliant French littéra- 
teur ; Cardan, a great Italian doctor and scientist— 
were all restricted in their activities by impeded 
speech. 

In earlier times we find that many famous Greek 
savants were similarly hampered; among them 
Aristotle, Alcibiades, and Demosthenes; the last- 
named is supposed to have walked along by the 
sea for hours each day practising vocalisation with 
pebbles in his mouth. 

Apart from stammering various notable people 
have been known for peculiar tricks of manner. 
The frequency with which such have characterised 
great men being particularly noted by Lombroso, 
who in his interesting work ‘‘ The Man of Genius ” 
collected a number of such instances. Among these 
he has recounted that queer involuntary move- 
ments of expression afflicted Buffon and Samuel 
Johnson, of dictionary fame; that ‘‘jumps”’ of 
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his arms were habitual with Chateaubriand; whilst 
Lenau and Montesquieu jerked their feet about 
spasmodically when hard at mental work. 

His contemporaries described Peter the Great, 
of Russia, as having had his face frequently dis- 
torted in such a manner that his countenance became 
savage and terrible ; whilst Napoleon had a charac- 
teristic mannerism consisting in a quick raising of 
one shoulder. When excited his shoulder would 
be raised several times in succession, and with such 
vigour that strangers became thoroughly alarmed, 
taking this strange action as evidence of his dis- 
pleasure. Moliére, the famous dramatist, is said 
to have been afflicted with a jerky movement ot 
the throat, producing a sort of hiccough which is 
said to have made things very difficult for him in 
his early days on the stage. 


APPENDIX I 
RELAXATION EXERCISE 


THE following exercise and remarks on relaxation, 
reprinted from the author’s book ‘“ Mental Self- 
Help,” will be found useful in all conditions of 
nerve-strain and physical tension. 

Take a reclining or semi-recumbent attitude 
and proceed to relax the whole body as follows: 
Close the eyes so as to withdraw the mind from 
distracting outside conditions, and give full attention 
to the matterin hand. Then, directing the thoughts 
to each foot and ankle in turn, endeavour to relax 
all muscles in that part of the body as thoroughly 
as possible. Having done this, proceed to deal 
with the other muscles and joints, ascending to the 
trunk, and finally to the shoulders and neck. 

It is important to note that each step in the 
relaxation process must be mentally realised at the 
time. That is to say, a mental picture of the 
muscles and joints of each portion of the body in 
turn in a relaxed state must be formed and dwelt 
on. At the same time a mental order to the 
muscles to relax must be formulated before the 


movement is actually carried out. 
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When the utmost relaxation of the whole body 
has been attained, the eyes should be opened and 
the slack condition allowed to persist whilst mentally 
counting ten. Should the exercise tend to produce 
sleep, as it sometimes does in those unaccustomed 
to concentrating the attention in this way, it is 
best to carry it out with the eyes open all the time. 

As many nervous states and other conditions of 
ill-health are followed or accompanied by intense 
marked tension of various muscles it follows that a 
feeling of relief will often be experienced when 
complete bodily relaxation is obtained. And it is 
surprising how many people fail to relax their bodies 
entirely from one year’s end to the other. For 
the due preservation and conservation of our nerve- 
forces a complete relaxation of the muscular system 
should be carried out daily. This, of course, can 
quite easily be done just before going to sleep at — 
night without personal inconvenience. Time and 
again one is told of the surprise with which people 
have found relief of pain or feeling of stress when 
they have made use of this simple exercise.} 


1 From “Mental Self-Help’”’ (Mills & Boon, Ltd.), pp. 75, 76, 
and 77. 


APPENDIX II 
STAMMERING AND SELF-SUGGESTION 


It has been pointed out that whilst treatment 
by suggestion may be helpful in some instances, 
the method does not yet appear to have been 
developed to such a point that it is readily applicable 
in all cases or that one can recommend it very 
confidently; although it may quite reasonably 
be tried where a stammerer is very badly troubled 
and seems to lack ability to help himself. My own 
view is that the principle of suggestion will be found 
more useful to stammerers and others in the form 
of self-suggestion; for undoubtedly considerable 
increase in confidence, coolness and general mental 
control can be attained by the conscientious use 
of self-suggestion exercises on the right lines. The 
subject cannot be considered in detail here, but the 
author has dealt with it at some length in “ Mental 
Self-Help ’’ from which the following observations 
and self-suggestion exercise are reprinted :— 

A variety of iaulty mental attitudes lead to 
stammering, but perhaps the most usual is an idea 
of self-weakness, backed up by a steadily growing 


morbid self-suggestion of helplessness. Indeed, very 
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often it is this latter that forms the chief stumbling- 
block in our way of assisting stammerers. Self- 
control of muscles of speech and of breathing may 
be developed fairly readily perhaps, but the firmly 
rooted idea that the condition is chronic, incurable, 
or inherited is frequently very difficult to get rid of. 
When a person has been telling himself for years 
that he can never speak properly, that “‘ Uncle 
Somebody or Grandfather Somebody was a stam- 
merer, and that therefore it is a hopeless family 
condition,’’ he has built up a splendid shell of 
morbid self-suggestion which may for a long while 
shut out the truth which only can give freedom 
from distress. Ideas of harmony, self-confidence, 
and their kind are valuable in all instances of 
stammering, whilst they should, of course, be aided 
by self-suggestions aimed at special weak points 
wherever they may be discovered. The following 
directions may serve as examples of the steps to 
be taken by stammerers, always, of course, where 
there is no actual paralysis, or mechanical obstruc- 
tion, that must first be dealt with from another 
point of view. 

(1) Keep before you the mental picture of yourself 
speaking normally and easily. Realise the possi- 
bility of your doing so. Realise this not as a 
pleasant dream, but as an immediate possibility 
capable of speedy fulfilment. 

(2) Keep in mind the same mental picture in 
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special reference to positions known to have been 
difficult on previous occasions. 

(3) Develop your poise and self-control by 
habitually controlling yourself in little things, 
such as the number of cigarettes you shall smoke, 
the time you shall get up or go to bed, as well as by 
carrying out exercises of concentration and attention, 
all of which increase will-power. 

(4) Similarly avoid all undue haste of thought 
and action, keeping a firm watch on yourself all 
the time. Make a point of thinking before speaking, 
and then of speaking slowly and with full con- 
sideration. 

(5) Mentally saturate yourself with the ideas of 
harmony and self-control. Live these ideas in 
every way you can think of. 

(6) Make use of such declarations as— 

“I will attain harmony of mind and body.” 

“Iam acentre of mental power, and will control 
that power at will.” 

“I realise my developing self-confidence.”’ 

(These declarations should be said aloud, written 
out, and thought of frequently.) 

(7) When you are in circumstances which ex- 
perience has taught you are adverse to your proper 
speaking—when suddenly confronted by strangers, 
for example—use your will-power to call up the 
ideas of harmony and self-control and actually 
say them mentally, to yourself, that is. At the 
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same time give physical expression to these ideas 
by maintaining an attitude of body that is at ease, 
restful, and free from strain or any undue muscular 
tension. (N.B.—Many stammerers express their 
tense mental states by their uncomfortable tense 
physical attitudes.) ? 


1 From “Mental Self-Help”? (Mills & Boon, Ltd., 49 Rupert 
Street, W.), pp. 142-5. 
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Twenty-Four Years of Cricket - ; : . A. A. LILey. 
Adventure : ‘ F ; é : j é Jack Lonpon. 
A Son of the Sun. 3 : ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 5 5 Jack Lonpox. 
An Odyssey of the North . A Mae c ; . Jack Lonpon, 
Children of the Frost . : : A 3 3 . JaAcK Lonpon. 
John Barleycorn . 3 . 5 : F A . Jack Lonpon. 
Love of Life . : ; F A : A : é JAcK Lonpon. 
Smoke Bellew : 5 ‘ ° : : : Jack Lonpon, 
South Sea Tales . D . 7 . ; ‘ Jack Lonpon, 
The Cruise of the Dazzicr. ‘ : 5 F . Jack LONDON, 
The Cruise of the Snark . ~ . ‘ : . Jack Lonpon, 


JacK LONDON. 
Jack Lonpon. 


When God Laughs 4 
The God of his Fathers 
The House of Pride. niirely N Tew) Jack Lonpoy. 
The Iron Heel : ; A : Jack Lonpon, 
The Mutiny of the Fisinore ; 3 - .  JacK Lonpon. 
The Scarlet Plague. (Entirely New) a : - JACK Lonpon. 
The Road. (Entirely New) . A Sale z - JACK Lonpon. 


The Valley of the Moon. “ : - 2 JACK Lonpon. 
Cumner’s Son. ~ é R £ E Sir Givaekr PARKER, 
The Haven : ; : ‘ . F i i EpDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
The Czar’s Spy ‘ ‘ - . WituramM LE Queux. 
Who Giveth this Woman pt : : : . WiLuiaM LE QUEUxX. 
The Valiants of Virginia. . , . Hactm Erminiz Rives. 
The Order of Release . 5 é . . H. pE VERE STACPOOLE. 
The Hidden Road . : é : z . JOAN SUTHERLAND, 
Sporting Stories . ‘ . : 5 3) aseae : THORMANBY. 
Eilfe: =: “ A 3 ‘ . : ; . WwW. B. Trrrss. 
An Unknown Lover Mrs. G. DE HorRNneE VAIZEY. 
The Adventures of Billie Belshaw . Mrs. G. pe Horne Vaizzy. 
Grizel Married : : : . Mrs. G. pt Horne VAIZEY. 
Big Tremaine . . < ‘ : . » Marie VAN VoRst. 
His Love Story. : 5 : - P . Marif VAN Vorst. 
Her Heart’s Desire : 4 : * af . MARIE VAN VoRS?T. 
The Red Mirage . * ‘i A 5 : . tl. ASR. WYLIE: 
The Temple of Dawn . - ‘ ovens 9 Aa Rie Wrisk 


MILLS & BOON’S 


SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Picture Covers. Demy 8vo. 


MILLS & BOON areissuing a new series of Copyright Novels 
by the foremost Novelists of the day. They are printed 
from large type on good paper. The first volumes are: 


Calico Jack. By Horace W.C.NewtTs, Authorof Sparrows.” 


Globe. —‘‘ Calico Jack is no mere creature of invention, but the real thing.” 


The Sins of the Children. By Horacn W. C. Newre. 


Globe.—“‘ A strong convincing picture of life.” 


Lena Swallow. By Horace W. 0. News. 
Living Pictures. By Horace W. C. NEwrE. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ None of them is less than brilliant.” 
The Lonely Lovers. By Horace W. C. NEwTE. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘' A very vivid rendering of tense human passion and 
enotion.” 


The Summer Book. By Max PEMBERTON. 
The Adventures of Captain Jack. By Max PEMBER- 


ton, Author of ‘‘ The Summer Book.” 
Punch.—‘* What he has to tell isso deftly told that I spent an excellent 
afternoon a-reading his volume (Mills & Boon).” 


A Golden Straw. By J. E. Bucxross, Author of “Down 
Our Street.” 
Daily Graphic.—‘‘ A story of invincible freshness and charm,” 


The Pilgrimage of a Fool. By J. E. Bucxrosz. 


Globe. —‘“‘ Far and away above the ordinary novel.” . 


Fame. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Angel.” 


Scotsman.—‘‘ A clever workmanlike novel, always bright and entertaining. 
The Quaker Girl. The Novel of the Play. By Haro3p 
Simpson. 


The Education of Jacqueline. By CuArRe DE PRatz, 
Author of ‘‘ Elisabeth Davenay.” 
Observer.—‘‘ Jacqueline is a darling.” 


The Silence Broken. By Mrs. BAILLIE ReyNoLps, Author 
of ‘* Nigel Ferrard.” 
Freeman's Journal. —“ A mostsuitable book forthe summer holidays, filled 
from cover to cover with love and romance.” 
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MILLS & BOON’S 


MY YEAR SERIES 


My Spanish Year. By Mrs. BERNARD WHISHAW. 
With 20 Illustrations from Photographs, Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ A vivacious and charming record,” 

The Times.—‘‘ Has real value as an interpretation of Spain to English 
people.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ An admirable volume in an admirable series." 


My Japanese Year. By T. H. SANDERS.  Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A valuable record, vivid and impressive pictures of 
the people in their homes and ai their work.” 

Truth.—‘‘ An interesting book; an obviously fair and therefore a 
decidedly favourable impression of the Japanese,” 

Standard.—‘ Can be heartily recommended as a genuine record of an 
intelligent and unprejudiced witness.” 


My Italian Year. By RICHARD BAGOT. With 25 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Observer.—“ ‘My Italian Year’ will tell the reader more about the 
real present-day go-ahead Italy than any other book that has come to our 
notice.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ A thoughtful, knowledgeful book.” 
Truth,-—‘‘ The best-informed book which has appeared of late on Italy.” 


My Russian Year. By ROTHAY REYNOLDS. With 
28 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 
Also Popular Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘' Full of anecdote, sometimes indeed of gossip, but it is first- 
hand anecdote and the characteristic gossip which comes to the ears of a 
man who has lived in the country and understood its people... . Mr, 
Reynolds has succeeded in drawing a truthful and impartial picture of the 
ordinary Russian.” 

Truth.—‘‘I have never read a book on Russia which gives such intimate 
and interesting, and at the same time vivid, pictures of social, domestic, 
political, and ecclesiastical life of Russia,” 

Punch,—‘' 1t ia the best work of its kind I have seen for years,” 
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Mills & Boon’s My Year Series 


My Cosmopolitan Year. By the Author of “Mas- 
tering Flame” and ‘“ Ashes of Incense.” With 24 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘‘ Here we have the fresh and breezy comments of one who has 
seen the cities and known the minds of many men.’” 


Atheneum,.—‘‘ Brightly written, admirably illustrated, should become 
a favourite with observant travellers.” 


My Parisian Year. By MAUDE ANNESLEY. With 
16 Illustrations from Photographs and 1 in Colour, 
Demy 8vo. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


Pall Mall Gazettc.—‘‘The ‘joie de vivre’ radiates from its pages... 
never dull or commonplace.” 


Observer.—“‘ Lots of wrinkles . . . a sprightly book.” 


Evening Standard.—‘‘ What Max O’Rell did for our countrymen Maude 
Annesley does for his.” 


Scotsman.—‘* Convincing as well as highly entertaining.” 


My German Year. By I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of 
“The Rajah’s People.” With 2 Illustrations in Colour 
and 18 from Photographs. Demy 8vo. Second Edition. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Evening Standard.—‘‘Should be read by every household. We have 
seldom read a more interesting book.” 


Westminster Gazetie.—‘‘ A wise, well-informed, and very readable book, 
with some delightful fresh information and shrewd criticisms.” 


My Siberian Year. By M. A. CZAPLICKA. With 
28 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


An extremely interesting book, containing the record of a remarkable 
year in a woman’s life, 
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MILLS & BOON’S 


RAMBLES SERIES 


“So auspiciously inaugurated with Miss Wylie’s and Mrs. 
Gostling’s volumes.”—LIVERPOOL COURIER. 


“They teem with interesting information about people and 
places."—STANDARD. 


Rambles in Australia. By MARION and EDWARD 
SHARPE GREW. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

Rambles about the Riviera. By Frances M. 
GOSTLING. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Rambles about the Riviera” is a delightful account of a motor-car 
trip taken in that wonderful old-world district which is visited by thou- 
sands every year, and gives the reader a first-hand acquaintance with the 
subject. Those who are already familiar with Mrs, Gostling’s work will 
need no urging to buy this joyous book, for it will prove a valuable guide 
to the cultured visitor, 


Rambles around French Chateaux. By 
FRANCES M. GOSTLING, Author of “ The Bretons at 
Home.” With 5 Illustrations in Colour, 33 from Photo- 
graphs, and a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Manchester Courier.—"' Amusing, interesting, delightful.” 


Birmingham Daily Post.—"* Very instructive, very amusing.” 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Full of interest.” 


Rambles in the Black Forest. By I. A.B. WYLIE, 
Author of “My German Year.” With 5 Illustrations in 
Colour and 24 from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tatler.—‘‘ She has the ‘soul’ of the true rambler.” 


7 Morning Post.—‘‘ Miss Wylie has made a new and admirable route for 
erself.” 


Rambles in Norway. By HAROLD SIMPSON. With 
8 Illustrations in Colour and 32 from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Dundee Advertiser.—‘‘ Well worth reading. Deserves to be widely read 
by those who have enjoyed such Rambles in Norway and by those who 
have not.” 

Scotsman,—‘‘ A lightly and pleasantly written account of a delightful 
round.” 

Standard.—‘ Beautifully illustrated.” 
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Mills & Boon’s Rambles Series 


Rambles with an American in Great Britain. 
By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. With 21 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Liverpool Courier.—‘* An interesting and ingenious account of a literary 
pilgrimage, and in every place the author has something lively and original 
to say.” 

Daily Express.—‘‘ Good and wholesome reading.” 


Rambles in Ireland. By ROBERT LYND. With 5 
Illustrations in Colour by JACK B. YEATS and 25 from 
Photographs, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette,—‘ Mr. Lynd's delightful book, which he presents with 
beauty simple and unaffected.” 

Evening Standard.—“ Mr, Tugad knows his Ireland and has written a 
charming book on it.” 

Daily News.—‘ This tusctaatiog book.” 


Rambles in Florence. By G. E. TROUTBEOK. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by R. MCANDREW and 
32 from Photographs, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Guardian.—“ The work of a real student of Dante.” 
Times.—‘* Full of information.” 


Dundee Advertiser.—" Written with an equal appreciation of artistic 
beauty and historic greatness, this book is one which will commend itself 
to every lover of Florence.” 


Rambles in Rome. By G. E. TROUTBECK. With 
8 Llustrations in Colour by R. MCANDREW and 32 from 
Photographs. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 


Rambles in Holland. By £. and M. 8, GREW. 
With 32 Illustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Aberdeen Free Prees.—‘‘ A delightful book about a delightful country. 
Altogether admirable.” 
Globe.—‘‘ A very charming and a very useful book.” 


Rambles in the North Yorkshire Dales. By 
J. E. BUCKROSE., With 24 Illustrations in half-tone 


and 4in colour. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Daiiy Chronicle.—‘* It is altogether a joysome time, with sunshine and 
merry episode to ensure success,’ 
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MILLS & BOON’S 


VOLUMES OF REMINISCENCES 


Sam Darling’s Reminiscences. With 8 Photo- 
gravures and 42 Half-Tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. Large Paper Edition, limited to 75 copies, 
signed by the Author. 52s. 6d. net. 


Sporting Life.—‘‘ A most valuable addition to the literature of the Turf.” 
Scotsman.—‘* A very desirable addition to every sporting man’s library.” 


What I Know. Reminiscences of Five Years’ Personal 
Attendance upon his late Majesty King Edward VII. 
By C. W.STAMPER. With a Portrait in Colour, never 
before published, by OLIVE SNELL. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6¢. net. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 


The Times.—“ What would the historian not give for such a book about 
Queen Elizabeth or Louis Quatorze? . . . adds something to history.” 


Forty Years of a Sportsman’s Life. By SIR 
CLAUDE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, Bart. With 18 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. Popular Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sporting Life.—‘* More enthralling than the most romantic novel.” 
Daily Mail.—'‘ From cover to cover there is not a dull page,” 


From a Punjaub Pomegranate Grove. By ©. c. 
DYSON. With 14 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
net, 


Evening Standard.— So pleasant and picturesque is Miss Dyson's style 
that we would gladly welcome a second volume.” 


My Slav Friends. By ROTHAY REYNOLDS, Author 
of ‘‘My Russian Year,” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


net. 
In this new book, by the author of ‘‘ My Russian Year,” the author aims, 
not merely to present his Russian friends of all sorts and conditions to 
the reader, in the hope that they may interest or entertain him, but also 
to help him to understand the way in which they look at life, and to 
account to him for their behaviour. He writes of the people he has met, 
of cities he has visited, of manor-houses and third-class railway carriages, 
of shrines and playhouses, of servant-girls and politicians, of station- 
masters and Polish countesses, of Jews and priests and dancing-girls, of 
the Queen of Poland, of the jumble of people he has lingered with, or 
jostled against, in going up and down the Russian Empire, 
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Mills & Boon’s Catalogue 


Forty Years in Brazil. By FRANK BENNETT. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Standard.—‘* Can be recommended to the reading public generally, and it 
should command close attention from students of international politics, 
and from the business world.” 


Pall Mall.‘ May be warmly recommended to all who are interested in 
a country that is steadily coming more and more to the front,” 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Intending residents in, and visitors to, 
South America will serve their own interests greatly by reading through 
this capitally written book.” 


Memories and Adventures. By MADAME 
HERITTE-VIARDOT. With 20 Illustrations, Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Full of the deepest interest for both laymen and 
musicians.” 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph.— A mine of amusing anecdote,” 


Sixty-Eight Years on the Stage. By Mrs. 
CHARLES CALVERT. Popular Edition. Large Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Morning Post.—“ Agreeable and amusing.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Charming.” 


Yvette Guilbert: Struggles and Victories. 
By YVETTE GUILBERT and HAROLD SIMPSON. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with Caricatures, Portraits, Facsimiles 
of Letters, etc. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


Daily Telegraph.— The volume is a real delight all through.” 


Daily Chronicle.—“‘ A fascinating book, and a remarkable one, because 
for the half of it you may read Yvette Guilbert’s own French, and the 
translation of Mr. Simpson on the opposite page.” 
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ROMANTIC HISTORY 


The Hero of Brittany : Armand de Chateau- 
briand. Correspondent of the Princes between France 
and England, 1768—1809. By E. HERPIN. Translated 
by Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, With 8 Dlustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Armand de Chateaubriand was a cousin of the famous French author 
René de Chateaubriand. The book presents a very faithful and pathetic 
picture of Brittany during and after the great Revolution. Armand was a 
fine sportsman, and served with Condé’s army; but he spent his days 
crossing the Channel, often in great peril, for the purpose of embarking the 
escaping emigrants, and bringing back such men as were assisting the 
return of the Bourbon princes. 


The Man Who Saved Austria: The Life and 
Times of Baron Jellaci¢é. By M. HARTLEY, Author of 
‘A Sereshan.” With 18 lilustrations and a Map. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Bookman.—‘ A capital account of the life and times of Jellacié, Ex- 
ceedinygly readable.” 


A Mystic on the Prussian Throne: Frederick- 
William II. By GILBERT STANHOPE. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘ We congratulate Mr. Stanhope on a very genuine piece 
of work.” 


The Life and Times of Arabella Stuart. By 
M. LEFUSE. With 12 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Globe.—‘‘ An extraordinarily interesting book.” 


Patt Mall Guzette.—‘‘A vivid picture of a remarkable and unhappy 
woman and of the times in which ghe lived, loved, and suffered, 


A Queen’s Knight: The Life of Count Axel 
de Fersen. By MILDRED CARNEGY, Author of “Kings 
and Queens of France.” With 12 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Liverpool Courier.—‘‘ Far greater than that of tre ordinary novel is the 
interest in the story of his life as told in this book 
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Mills & Boon’s Catalogue 


Roman Memories, in the Landscape seen 
from Capri. Narrated by THOMAS SPENCER JEROME, 
Illustrated by MORGAN HEISKELL, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net, 

To make the great historical suggestiveness which the country around 
and near the Bay of Naples possesses for the cultivated observer assume a 
moore distinct form in the consciousness of visitors to these shores, is the 
purpose of this book. It begins with the old myths and continues down 
through the surprisingly large number of Roman events associated with 
this district to the end of classical times (476 a.D.), keeping the local episodes 
in their due relation to the general current of ancient history by giving 
an outline thereof, which makes it of value as a general sketch of Roman 
affairs, 


Margherita of Savoy. By SIGNORA ZAMPINI 
SALAZAR. With a Preface by RICHARD BAGOT, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

In the present volume the part played by Margherita di Savoia in 
encouraging every legitimate and practical effort to enlarge the sphere 
of feminine action in her country, and to employ feminine influence’as an 
intellectual and civilising influence instead of confining it entirely within 
the walls of palaces and cottages, is described by Signora Zampini Salazar 
both accurately and faithfully, 


In Cheyne Walk and Thereabout. By REGINALD 
BLUNT, Author of “‘ Paradise Row.” With 22 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 

To say that Cheyne Walk is the most interesting, historic, and delightful 
street in all England might strike a stranger to Chelsea as rather an 
extravagant claim, yet these pages go far to support it. 


The English Court in Exile: James II. at 
St. Germain. By MARION and EDWIN SHARPE 
GREW. With 16 Illustrations. 15s. net, 

Spectator.—“ Should certainly be read by all students of the revolution ; 
an exceedingly interesting and readable book.” 
Atheneum.—‘‘ Not a single uninteresting page. We had no idea so good 

a book could be written on such a story.” 

Truth.—* Excellent . .. picturesque and impartial,” 


The Court of William III. By EDWIN and 
MARION SHARPE GREW. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy &8vo. 15s, net. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Done with fairness and thoroughness,... The book 
has many conspicuous merits.” 
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Mills & Boon’s Catalogue 


The Romance of the Oxford Colleges. By 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Popular Edition, with 12 Illus- 
trations, 2s. 6d. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘* Does not contain a dull page.” 


The Romance of the Cambridge Colleges. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘* May be cordially recommended.” 


Truth.—‘ The history of the colleges in a bright and readable form with 
an abundance of anecdotes.” 


Aberdeen Free Press.—‘‘ Not a dull page.” 


The Romance of the Men of Devon. By 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of “The Romance of the 
Oxford Colleges,” etc, Witha Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Lady.— A delightful volume.” 


Dundee Advertiser.—‘‘ Written with a charm and ease which are de- 
lightful.” 


The Story of the British Navy. By E. KEBLE 
CHATTERTON. With a Frontispiece in Colour and 50 
Illustrations from Photographs, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Naval and Military Record. —‘‘Contains practically everything which the 
average individual wishes to know.” 


Royal Love-Letters: A Batch of Human 
Documents. Collected and Edited by E. KEBLE 
CHATTERTON. With 12 Illustrations. Demy §8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. 


The Petticoat Commando: or, Boer Women 
in Secret Service. By JOHANNA BRANDT. With 
13 Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Romances of the War. By E. §. GREW. Ilus- 
trated. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘* Romances of the War” is a volume dealing, as the title denotes, with 
many incidents, some tender, some pathetic, some romantic, and most of 
all with the human side of War as it is in France at the present time. 
The great charm of the book is that it proves how true is the well-known 
saying, ‘‘ Whata srnall world we live i in, ’ and also perhaps that ‘‘ Truth is 
stranger than fiction,” 
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FOR EVERYDAY LIFE 


Nerve in War Time. By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D. 
(Lond.). Crown 8vo. 1s, net. 


Nerves and the Nervous. By EDWIN L. ASH, 
M.D. (Lond.). New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Daily Express.—‘* One of the most refreshing books published for some 
time. Dr. Ash not only probes into exactly what one feels when one is 
nervous or worried, but the treatment isso free from fads that it does eveu 
an unnervy person good.” 


Mentai Self-Help. By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D. (Lond.), 
Assistant Physician Italian Hospital, London; Physician 
for Nervous Diseases to the Kensington and Fulham 
General Hospital. Author of ‘‘ Nerves and the Nervous.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Atheneum.—‘‘ A lucid little book. His style is clear and convincing.” 


Stammering and Self-Control. By EDWIN L. 
ASH, M.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Can’t Waiters ; or How You Waste Your Energies. 
By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D. (Lond.). Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 


A Manual! for Nurses. By SYDNEY WELHAM, 
M.R.C.S. (late Resident Medical Officer, Charing Cross 
Hospital). With Diagrams. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Paper cover, 1s. net. 

British Medical Journal.—‘‘ A useful reference work for nurses both 
early and late iu their career.” 

Child Nurture. By HONNOR MORTEN, Author of 
“The Nursery Nurse’s Companion,” “ The Nurse’s Dic- 
tionary.” With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Standard.—‘‘ Admirably practical—full of useful knowledge.” 


‘Household Accounts. By RUPERT DEAKIN, M.A., 
and. P. J.“ HUMPHREYS, B.Sc. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6d, net. 


This little book contains information which is of real value to every one 
who has the control or management of a house. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


England v. Australia. By P. F. WARNER. Popular 
_Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


Sporting Life.—‘ The book is one that every cricketer should possess.” 


Twenty-four Years of Cricket. By ARTHUR A. 
LILLEY. Popular Edition, 1s. net. 


Switzerland in Winter. By WILL and CARINE 
CADBY. With 60 Photographs by the Authors. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Country Life.—“ A little book, admirably written, and packed with 
useful information. Brings back a thousand memories to many thousand 


people,” 


The Motorist’s Pocket Tip Book. By GEOFFR#Y 
OSBORN. With 13 Full-page Illustrations, Feap. 8vo. 
Leather. 5s. net. 


Scottish Field.—‘‘ Contains in the clearest, most condensed, and most 
practical form just the information one wants.” 


The Chauffeur’s Companion. By“A FOUR-INCH 
DRIVER.” With 4 Plates and 5 Diagrams. Waterproof 
Cloth. 2s. net. 


The Lady Motorist’s Companion. By “A FOUR- 
INCH DRIVER.” With 7 Plates and 4 Diagrams. 2s. 6d, 
net. 


British Mountain Climbs. By GEORGE D. ABRA- 
HAM, Author of “The Complete Mountaineer.” With 
18 Illustrations and 21 Outline Drawings. Pocket size. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net. Cloth, ds. net. 


Sportsman.—‘‘ Hminently a practical manual.” 


Swiss Mountain Climbs. By GEORGE D. ABRA- 
HAM. With 24 Illustrations and 22 Outline Drawings 
of the principal peaks and their routes. Pocket size. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net. 

Country Life.—‘‘ As essential as good climbing boots.” 
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Mills & Boon’s Catalogue 


The Golfer’s Pocket Tip Book. By G. D. FOX, 
Part-Author of “The Six Handicap Golfer’s Companion.” 
Fully Illustrated. Pott 8vo. Leather, 5s. net. 

Harry VARDON says :—‘‘It is a very handy little book.” 


The Six Handicap Golfer’s Companion. By 
“TWO OF HIS KIND.” With Chapters by H. 8. COLT 
and HAROLD H. HILTON. Illustrated with 15 Photo- 
graphs of JACK WHITE (ex open champion), 2s. 6d. net. 
Popular Edition. Paper cover, 1s. net. 


Golf Illustrated,—* The author's aim is to teach inferior players how to 
reduce their handicaps to at least six. ‘There isa great deal of sound advice 
in the book, and its value is greatly increased by two excellent chapters by 
Mr, H. H. Hilton and Mr. H, S. Colt.” 


First Steps to Golf. By G. S. BROWN. With 94 
Illustrations by G. P. ABRAHAM, F.R.P.S., and 9 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 

Daily Graphic.—'‘ A most lucid guide for the benefit of the beginner.” 


Letters of a Modern Golfer to his Grandfather. 
Arranged by HENRY LEACH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Outlook.—* A book in which the human interest is as marked as the 
practical instruction.” 


Club Bridge. By ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of 
“Bridge and How to Play it.” Crown 8vo. Popular 
Edition. 3s, net. 

Evening Standard,—‘ This is, in fact, ‘THE BOOK. 
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Royal Spade Auction Bridge. By ARCHIBALD 
DUNN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Birmingham Post.—‘*An exhaustive discussion of the many debatable : 
points in connection with the systems of play at present in force, Mr, 
unn’s reasoning is logical and his suggestions valuable.” 


The Rifleman’s Companion. By L. R. TIPPINS, 
With 6 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


The Philippines Past and Present. By DEAN 
C. WORCESTER. With 128 Full-page Illustrations. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s, net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Worcester’s knowledge of the Philippines is un- 
surpassed.” 


The New Russia: From the White Sea to 
the Siberian Steppe. By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. With 
95 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net, 


Times.—‘‘ Page after page discloses a homely and intimate acquaintance 
with the habits and thoughts of Russians of every stock.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—* Piquant impressions of the Russian disposition— 
the whole narrative is engaging to those who have a compartment of their 
minds devoted to the present and futura of Russia.” | 

Evening Standard.—‘‘ Mr, Lethbridge’s cheery and glowing pages should 
have a great effect when the war is over in stimulating both the tourists 
and the merchandise of this country to enter Russia, Altogether an 
attractive book.” 


Voyaging in Wild Seas: or, A Woman 
among the Head Hunters. A narrative of the voyage 
of the Snark in the years 1907-1909. By CHARMIAN 
KITTREDGE LONDON (Mrs. JAck LoNDOoN). Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. Illustrated. 


Daily Graphic —‘‘ Jack London has narrated the story of ‘The Cruise 
of the Snark.’ But his wife believes she can supplement that history with 
details likely to interest her husband’s public. Hence the ‘ Voyaging in 
Wild Seas.’ Whatever the incidents to be recorded, and they are countless 
in number and of thrilling variety, she describes them in a straightforward 
manner. Consequently there is not a dull page in the book. It is alive 
with human interest and high spirits all through. As may be inferred, 
this is in large part a biography of the novelist for the period it covers. 
But it is mere; it presents an absorbing picture of the natives with whom 
the travellers came in contact.” 


The Cruise of the Smark. By JACK LONDON. 


Fcap. 8vo. 1s. net. 
Scotsman. —‘* Makes a fresh and strong appeal to all those who love high 
adventure and good literature,” 
Daily Graphic.— We have to thank Mills & Boon for publishing this 
remarkable world’s cruise,” 
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Mills & Boon’s Catalogue 


Two Years with the Natives in the Western 


Pacific. By DR. FELIX SPEISER. With 40 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Titustrated Sporting and Dramatic News.—‘' A really valuable book of 
travel.” 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Supplies valuable material for a knowledge of races 
low down in the scale of culture in his detailed account of their social life, 
belief, and customs.” 


The Wonderful Weald and the Quest of the 


Crock of Gold. By ARTHUR BECKETT, Author 
of “The Spirit of the Downs.” With 20 Illustrations in 
Colour and 43 Initials by ERNEST MARILLIER. 
Popular Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A charmingly discursive, gossipy volume.” 


Sunday Times.—‘* He adopts the quest in the Stevensonian manner, and 
creates the right atmosphere for the vivid presentment of the history and 
romance of the Weald. He knows the Weald so well, and can chat about 
’ it with such unobtrusive communicativeness, such a charm of literary 
‘allusion, and such whimsical humour, that we journey with him delightedly, 
and come to its end with regret,” 


Tramps through Tyrol. By F. W. STODDARD 
(“Dolomite”), With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Standard.—‘‘ The outcome not of a mere holiday scamper, but of long 
residence. In his good company we explore the Dolomites, the Brenner 
Pass, cross the Fanes Alp, and make acquaintance with such delectable 
places as San Martino, Molveno, and Cortino—to say nothing of Innsbriick 
and Meran. He tells us a good deal about shooting and fishing and the 
delights of the swift ski, Altogether ‘Tramps through Tyrol’ is an alluring 
book, ‘Try,’ we say, therefore, ‘ Tyrol,’ and take Mr. Stoddard’s delightful 
‘ Tramps’ with you.” 


From Halifax to Vancouver. By B. PULLEN. 
BURRY. With 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Well written, well arranged, full and complete.” 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Dolls’ Day. By CARINE CADBY. With 29 
Illustrations by WILL CADBY. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


Daily Graphic. —‘' Wonderland through the Camera, Mrs, Carine Cadby 
has had the charming idea of telling in ‘The Dollis’ Day’ exactly what a 
little girl who was very fond of dolls dreamed that her dolls did when they 
had a day off. Belinda the golden-haired, and Charles the chubby, and 
their baby doll disappeared from their cradles while their protectress 
Stella was dozing. They roamed through woods and pastures new; they 
nearly came to disaster with a strange cat ; they found a friendly Brother 
Rabbit and a squirrel which showed them the way home. In short, they 
wandered through a child's homely fairyland and came back safely to ba 
put to bed at night. It isa pretty phantasy, but it is given an unexpected 
air of reality by the very clever photographs with which Mr. Will Cadby 
points the. moral and adorns the tale. In them the dolls are so cleverly 
posed that they look quite as lively and quite as much alive as little Stella 
thought them. ‘The combination makes one of the most unusual and pretty 
gift-books of the season.” 


The Children’s Story of Westminster Abbey. 
By G. E. TROUTBECK. With 4 Photogravure Plates 
and 21 Illustrations from Photographs. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Popular Edition, 1s. net. 


Stories from Italian History Re-told for 
Children. By G. E. TROUTBECK With 22 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tatler.—‘‘ These stories are so vivid and so interesting that they should 
be in every schoolroom.”” 


Kings and Queens of France. A Child’s History 
of France. By MILDRED CARNEGY. With a Preface 
by the BISHOP OF HEREFORD. With a Map and 4 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Science and Magic. By F. H. SHOOSMITH, B.Sc. 
With 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Also School 
Edition. ls. 

A unique science book for boys on uncommonly interesting lines, con- 
taining a clearly written account of some of the many ways iu which a 
knowledge of scientific principles has been utilised by magicians of all 
ages to deceive and astonish others, Magnetism and Electricity, Chemistry, 
Sound, Light, Pneumatics, and Surface Tension are laid under contribution, 
and the author, after carefully describing the tricks and the means by 
which they are performed, utilises them as so many illustrations of 
scientific laws and principles. The language employed throughout is as 
simple and untechnical as possible, and the interested reader—and what 
boy is not interested in conjuring ?—is put in possession of the secrets of 
a number of capital tricks and astonishing feats, while absorbing a very 
considerable amount of scientific knowledge. 
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Mills & Boon’s Catalogue 


Queery Leary Nonsense. Being a Lear Nonsense 
Book, with a long Introduction and Notes by the EARL 
OF CROMER, and edited by LADY STRACHIE. With 
about 50 Illustrations in colour and line. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Lear Coloured Bird Book for Children. 
By EDWARD LEAR. Witha Foreword by J. ST. LOH 
STRACHEY. Qs. 6d. net. 


Francis Chantrey: Donkey Boy and Sculptor. 
By HAROLD ARMITAGE, Author of ‘‘ Chantrey Land,’ 
‘“‘Sorrelsykes,” etc. Illustrated by CHARLES ASHMORE. 
2s. 6a. Also School Edition, 1s. 

A wholly delightful book, giving a sketch of the life and work of Sir 
Francis Chantrey, the milk boy who modelled the statue of the Duke of 
Wellington opposite the Royal Exchange, and the Sleeping Children in 
Lichfield Cathedral. He gives many romantic details about Chantrey’s 
boyhood, and tales about him and his donkey that are particularly 
attractive to children. Scott, Wordsworth, and most of the famous men 
of his time, were modelled by Chantrey, and monuments by him are 
to be seen in London, Liverpool, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc. The 
clever pen-and-ink illustrations by Mr. Charles Ashmore are exactly in 
tune with their subjects, 


The Duke of Wellington. By HAROLD ARMITAGE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s.6d. Also School Edition, 1s. 
A book for boys of from 12 to 14. Mr. Armitage writes with spirit, 
and he is a master of vigorous phrase-making. The book will be of special 
interest in view of the Centenary of the Battle of Waterloo. The author's 
description of Wellington’s amazing industry, of his unswerving loyalty, of 
his unbending devotion to duty cannot fail to impress all those who read 
this biography of Britain’s hero. 


e e 9 a 
A Little Girl’s Cookery Book. By C. F. BENTON 
and MARY F. HODGE. Crown 8vo. 2s.6d. net, Paper, 

1s, net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘* A capital idea. Hitherto the manufacture of toffy 
has represented the limit of nursery art in the direction indicated, but this 
volume contains excellent recipes for dishes which children will find quite 
easy to make, and their elders to eat without misgivings. Hvery father, 
mother, uncle, and aunt should make a point of presenting their child 
friends with a copy of this useful and practical book.” 


A Little Girl’s Gardening Book. By SELINA 
RANDOLPH. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. Paper, 
ls. net. 


Aberdeen Free Press,—‘‘ A first-rate book.” 
Manchester Courier.—‘* All children love gardens. This book will make 
them genuine gardeners,” 
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ON MATTERS THEATRICAL 


A Century of Great Actors (1750-1850). By 
CECIL FERARD ARMSTRONG, Author of “The 
Dramatic Author’s Companion,” etc. With 16 Illustra- 
tions, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d net. 


Standard.— An interesting series of pithy biographies—concise and 
entertaining.” 


World,—‘‘ An interesting and useful book,” 
Bookman.— Very alert, very scholarly, and entirely readable.” 


A Century of Famous Actresses (1750-1850). 
By HAROLD SIMPSON, Author of “ Yvette Guilbert,” 
“A Century of Ballads,” etc., and Mrs. CHARLES 
BRAUN. With 18 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Illustrated London News.—'* We have seen no book of bygone actors 
giving a better idea of their acting.” 


A Century of Ballads (1810-1910), Their 


Composers and Singers. By HAROLD SIMP- 
SON. With 49 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d, net, 
Popular Edition, Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Daily Express.—‘‘ Deals brightly with a most fascinating subject.” 


The Garden of Song. Edited by HAROLD SIMPSON. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Scotsman.—‘* An excellent anthology of lyrics that have been set to 
music. They are, for the most part, songs that have enjoyed a wide 
popularity, and this collection of lyrical gems forms a very desirable 
little volume.” 


Shakespeare to Shaw. By CECIL FERARD ARM- 
STRONG, Author of “The Dramatic Authors Com- 
panion.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Atheneum.—‘‘ The dramatists—Shakespeare, Congreve, Sheridan, Robert- 
son, Sir A. W. Pinero, and Mr. Shaw—have been selected as landmarks 
of English drama. The method adopted by the author is the separate 
examination of every play of his subjects with criticism of the qualities 
of each,” 
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Mills & Boon’s Catalogue 


An Actor’s Hamlet. With full notes by LOUIS 
CALVERT. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Full of illuminating insight,” 


e 9 e 
The Dramatic Author’s Companion. By CECIL 
KF. ARMSTRONG. With an Introduction by ARTHUR 
BOURCHIER, M.A. Second Edition. Crown §8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘ This is a very useful book, and there seems little omitted which 
will be of practical service to an aspiring playwright. All about different 
kinds of plays and their production, contracts, placing MSS. (with an 
excellent covering letter), facsimile MS., copyrights, etc.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The best book of its kind we have seen, Its author 
has not only a wide knowledge of plays, but a sound judgment both frcm 
the artistic and popular standpoint. His advice is always practical.” 


The Amateur Actor’s Companion. By VIOLET 
M. METHLEY. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The aim of this book is to be a more complete and more up-to-date 
handbook upon Amateur Theatricals than has yet appeared. 


9 e 
The Actor’s Companion. By CECIL F. ARM- 
STRONG. With an Introduction by ARTHUR BOUR- 
CHIER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Whilst having no pretensions to teaching the difficult art of acting, this 
book will be found to contain many practical and useful hints to the 
young actor, The author, associated as he bas been for many years with 
one of the larger West End theatres, has had exceptionally good 
opportunities of studying the inner workings of a theatre, the technical 
requirements of the actor, and the many considerations besides that of 
mere talent necessary to ensure success on the stage. ‘Two special chapters, 
one dealing with Scientific Voice Production and the other with the Art 
of Gesture, are contributed by well-known experts. 


Peter Pan: The Fairy Story of the Play. 
By G. D. DRENNAN. With a Photogravure of Miss 
PAULINE CHASE as Peter Pan. Fcap. 8vo. Leather, 
2s. 6d. net. Popular Edition, Crown 8vo. Paper, 6d. 
School Reader Edition, with an Introduction by A. R. 
PICKLES, M.A. Cloth, 6d. 


Votes for Women. A Play in Three Acts. By 
ELIZABETH ROBINS. Crown 8vo. 1s. 
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VOLUMES OF VERSE 


Deportmental Ditties. By HARRY GRAHAM. 
Profusely Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER, Fcap. &vo. 
Third Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 

Daily Graphie,—‘‘ Harry Graham certainly has the knack.” 
Daily Chroricle.—‘ All clever, generally flippant, invariably amusing.” 


Canned Classics, and Other Verses. By 
HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “ Deportmental Ditties,” 
‘*The Bolster Book,” etc., etc. Profusely Illustrated by 
LEWIS BAUMER. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. Also 
Heap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Times,— ‘‘ As fresh as ever.”’ 
Evening Standard,—‘‘ One long delight.” 


Founded on Fiction. By LADY SYBIL GRANT. 
With 50 Illustrations and a Cover Design by GHORGE 
MORROW. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d, net. 

T. P.’s Weekly,—“ A book of chuckles.” 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The vivacious offspring of a witty mind.” 
Times,—‘* Mr. Morrow’s pictures fit the verses like a glove.”’ 


Poetry for Boys. Selected by 8, MAXWELL, M.A., 
LL.B., F:R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.—‘‘ The sixty-three poems in this volume have been very 
carefully selected. Each is of high literary merit, and of such a kind as 
will especially appeal to boys and make them wish to know more of our 
heritage of English poetry.” 


Through the Loopholes of Retreat. By HAN- 
SARD WATT. With a Portrait of COWPER in Photo- 


gravure. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dailg Chronicle.—“ Mr. Hansard Watt has hit upon the happy plan of 
placing poet and letter-writer side by side, so that the two voices may 
blend in unison. The volume has a select passage of prose and verse for 
every day in the year, and the whole is a pleasant and surpriseful store- 
house of good things. Mr. Watt prints for the first time a letter from 
Cowper to his friend Joseph Hill: it is full of interest, and lends an 
additional charm to the volume.” 
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FOR THE CONTEMPLATIVE MIND 


Involution. By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Graphic.—‘ Rarely interesting, an honest and lofty endeavour 
to seek the truth.” 


St. Clare and Her Orders A Story of Seven 
Centuries. By the Author of ‘The Enclosed Nun.” 
With 20 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Catholic Times.—‘‘ Fills a gap in our religious literature.” 


The Town of Morality : or, the Narrative of One 
who Lived Here for a Time. By ©. H. R. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘In short, C. H. R, has written a new ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
a passionate, a profound, and stirring satire on the self-satisfied morality of 
Church and of Chapel.” 


The Book of This and That. By ROBERT LYND. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
A collection of brilliant Essays by a talented Irishman. 


Pail Malt Gazette, —‘ This delightful book, Mr. Lynd writes so wittily 
and pleasantly.” 

Manchester Guardian.—"' His cleverness is amazing; fresh, amusing, 
suggestive,” 


The Enclosed Nun. Feap.8vo. New Edition. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s, net. 


Pall Mall Gazette—‘‘A remarkably beautiful piece of devotional 
writing.” 


Unposted Letters. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Express.—“ Full of tender memories. There is something about 


them peculiarly touching and very human,” 
Morning Post.—‘‘They have a style of their own which must attract 


every reader of taste.” 


A Little Book for those who Mourn. 
Compiled by MILDRED CARNEGY. A little volume 
for those in sorrow, chosen with care and sympathy. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d, net ; Lambskin, 2s, 6d, net. 
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FOR POLITICIANS AND 
OTHER READERS 


Joffre and His Army. By CHARLES DAWBARN. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Makers of New France. By CHARLES DAWBARN. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


Pall Mall Gazette :—‘‘ Well worth setting alongside the best literature 
that we have on France from Bodley or the Philosophers, for the book is 
cami with a profound and instructive sympathy expressed in admirable 

orm. 

Morning Post :—‘‘ A triumphant book which ought to be read by every- 
body, who wishes to understand the new orientation of French mentality.” 
- Liverpool Post;—‘*‘Mr. Dawbarn is a literary ambassador of the 
intente.” 


Romany Life. By FRANK CUTTRISS. With an 
Illustration in 4 Colours and 46 in Monotone, 7s. 6d. net. 


A charming book on Gipsy life, beautifully illustrated and 
quite the best thing of its kind that has been published, It 
is written by an expert whose knowledge of Gypsies is beyond 
question, and whose photographs are the real thing. 


Home Life in Ireland. By ROBERT LYND. With 
18 Illustrations. Third and Popular Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 


Spectator.—‘‘ An entertaining and informing book, the work of a close 
and interested observer.” 


Captive of the Kaiser in Belgium. By 
GEORGES LA BARRE. With 7 Illustrations by the 
Author. Paper Cover. ls, net. 


Military Mail.—“ One of the best and most reliable personal narratives 
of the state of Belgium at the time of the German invasion,” 


Physical Training for Boy Scouts. By LIEUT. 
A. G. A. STREET, B.N., Superintendent of Physical 
Training to the School Board of Glasgow, with a 
Foreword by SIR R. 8. §. BADEN-POWELL, K.C.B, 
With 29 Diagrams. Paper Cover. 7d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ An excellent little Manual, it should be invaluable 
to Scout Masters,” 
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Mills & Boon’s Catalogue 


The Italians of To-day. By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of “ My Italian Year.” Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 
2s. 6d. net. Popular and Revised Edition, 1s. net. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Shows the same intimate knowledge of Italian life and 
character as ‘ My Italian Year.’’ 


The German Spy System in France. Trans. 
lated from the French of PAUL LANOIR. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. Paper Cover. 6d. net. 


T.P.’s Weekly.—‘* A book that should awaken the publicand the authori- 
ties toa condition of things that can only cease to be alarming if prompt 
action is taken.” 


The Pocket Gladstone: Selections from the 
Writings and Speeches of William Ewart Gladstone. 
Compiled by J. AUBREY REES, with an Introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, P.C., G.C.B. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, 1s. net. 


The Pocket Disraeli. By J. B. LINDEN, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, ls. net, 


The Pocket Asquith. By E. E. MORTON. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, 1s. net. 


Spectator.—“ Should be useful to the student of contemporary politics,” 


The Bolster Book. A Book for the Bedside. By 
HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “ Deportmental Ditties,” 
Frontispiece by LEWIS BAUMER. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Popular Edition, ls. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ Humorists are our benefactors, and Captain Graham 
being not only a humorist, but an inventor of humour, is dearer to me 
than that ‘sweet Tuxedo Girl’ of a famous song, who, ‘ though fond of fun,’ 
is ‘never rude,’ I boldly assume that Biffin, like ‘the Poet Budge’ and 
Hosea Biglow, is a ventriloquist’s doll—a doll more amusing than any 


figure likely to appear in the dreams of such dull persons as could be put to 
sleep by articulate laughter.” 


Daily Graphic.—‘ Most refreshingly and delightfully funny.” 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Full particulars of these may be obtained from MILLS & BOON, LTD., 
49, Rupert St., London, W. Heads of Schools are invited to write for 
specimen copies of books likely to pruve suitable for Introduction as class books. 


ENGLISH TEXTS 


As You Like It. Edited by C. R. Gilbert, M.A. With Notes. 1s, 

Henry Y. Edited by C. R. Gilbert, M.A. 1s. Plain text, 6d. net. 

The Tempest. Edited by Frank Jones, B.A. 1s. Plain text, 6d. net. 

The Merchant of Venice. Edited by G. H. Ball and H. G. Smith, 1s. 
Plain text, 6d. net, 

Maxwell’s Poetry for Boys. . 1s. 6d. 

Smith & Ball’s English Composition. 1s. English Grammar. 


ls. 6d, 
FRENCH 


Baron’s Exercises in French Free Composition. 1s. 6d. 
Barrere’s Elementary French Course. 1s. 

Barrere’s Intermediate French Course. 2s. 

Barrere’s Précis of Comparative French Grammar. 2s. @d. 
Barrere’s Récits Militaires. 33. 

Barrére’s Short Passages for French Composition. 2s. 6d. 
Bossut’s French Word Book. 1s. 

Bossut’s French Phrase Book. 6d. net. 

Shrive’s First French Unseen Book. 6d. net. 

Shrive’s Second French Unseen Book. 1s. net, 

Walters’ Reform First French Book. Llustrated. ls. 


DIRECT METHOD FRENCH TEXTS 


Edited by R. R. N. BARON, M.A., Cheltenham Grammaz School. 
Claretie’s Pierrille. 1s. 6d. 
Daudet’s La Belle Nivernaise. 1s. 6d. 
Merimée’s Tamango and José Maria le Brigand. 1s. 
Hugo’s Bug Jargal. 2s. 


MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS 


With Introductions, Notes, Exercises jor Retranslation, Vocabularies, ete. 
Balzac—Ursule Mirouet. Without vocabulary, 2s. 
Daudet.— La Belle Nivernaise. With vocabulary, ls. 6d. 
Gréville.—Le Moulin Frappier. With vocabulary, 2s, Without, ls. 6d. 
de Nerval.—La Main Enchantée. With vocabulary, Js. 
Toudouze.—Madame Lambelle. Without vocabulary, 2s. 
GEOGRAPHY 
Wetherill’s New Preliminary Geography. 1s. 6d. 
Bird’s School Geography. 2s, 6d. 
GERMAN 


Walters’ Reform First German Book. Illustrated. 3s. net. 
Lange’s Advanced German Reader. Zs. 


DIRECT METHOD GERMAN TEXTS 


Meister Martin. Edited by L. Hirsch, Ph.D. ls. 6d. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS—continued. 
MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS 
MODERN. CERMAN Avi nO 


With Introductions, Notes, Vocabularies, Exercises for Retranslation, etc. 


Auerbach.—Selections from Schwarzwdalder Dorfg‘eschichten. 
With vocabulary, 2s. Without vocabulary, ls. 6d. 
Bechstein—Ausgewahlte Marchen. With vocab., ls. 6d. Without, ls. 
Benedix.—Doktor Wespe. With vocabulary, 2s. Without, ls. 6d. 
Bbers.—Eine Frage. Without vocabulary, 2s. 
Freytag.—Die Journalisten. Without vocabulary, 2s. 
Freytag.—Soll und Haben. Without vocabulary, 2s. 
Heyse.—Hans Lange. Without vocabulary, ls. éd. 
Hoffmann.—Meister Martin. Without vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 
Hoffmann.—Schiller’s Jugendjahre. Without vocabulary, ls. 6d, 
Moser.—Der Bibliothekar. With vocabulary, 2s. Without, 1s. 6d. 
Scheffel’s Selections from Ekkehard. Without vocabulary, 2s. 


LATIN 


Ball’s Latin Extracts for Sight Translation. 1s, 
Williamson’s First Latin Unseen Book. 6d. net, 


MATHEMATICS 


Boon’s Preparatory Arithmetic. With answers, ls, 6d. Without, 1+. 
Answers only, 6d, net. 

Boon’s Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. With answers, 43. 
Without answers, 3s. 6¢. Answers only, 6d. net. 

Deakin’s New School Geometry. 2s. 6d. Part I, 1s.; Part Il, 1s, 6d. 

Deakin’s Rural Arithmetic. With answers, ls. 6d. Without, 1s. 

Deakin’s Household Accounts. With or without answers. 6d. net. 

Harrison’s Practical Mathematics. With ans., 1s.6d. Without, ls, 8d. 

Harrison’s Practical Mathematics for Elementary Schools. 6d. net. 

Stainer’s Graphs in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Trigonometry. 23.6d. 

Walker’s Examples and Test Papersin Algebra. With or without 
answers, 2s. 6d. In 2 parts, each with answers, ls, 6d. Without, 1s, 8d. 


READERS 


Peter Pan: The Fairy Story of the Play. lllustrated. 6d. 
Francis Chantrey: Milkboy and Sculptor. Illustrated. 1s. 
Armitage’s The Duke of Wellington. lilustrated. 1s. 
Cadbys’ The Dolls’ Day. Illustrated. 

Shoosmith’s Science and Magic. With 54 Illustrations, 1s. 


SCIENCE 


Goddard’s First School Botany. With 207 diagrams. 2s. 6d. 

Hood’s Problems in Practical Chemistry. With 22 Illustrs, 5s. 

Oidham’s First School Chemistry. With 71 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

wees Elementary Quantitative Analysis. With 11 diagrams. 
s. 6d, 

Norris’ Experimental Mechanics and Physics. Iilustrated. 1s, 6d, 

uae a Todd’s Introduction to Heat. With 108 Illustrations. 
8, 5 

Stanley’s Outlines of Applied Physics. Illustrated. 23. 6d, 


SCRIPTURE 
Gilbert’s Notes on St. Matthew’s Gospel. 1s. 


Hazell, Watson & Viney, La., London and Aylestury—15/4782. 
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